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GRADY-WHITE BOATS 


Exceptional attention to detail. 


If dining out is your thing, Dallas has critically-acclaimed food 
from all corners of the world. Beyond that, our urban green spaces, 
arts district and diverse neighborhoods will give you plenty to do 


in between all those mouthwatering meals. 


Whatever your all is, you'll find it here. Go to VisitDallas.com to 


plan your trip and learn how we're staying safe this summer. 
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Tamara Butler 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AVERY RESEARCH CENTER FOR AFRICAN AMERICAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 


AS THE ESTEEMED INSTITUTION'S NEW DIRECTOR, DR. TAMARA BUTLER USES HER OWN 
LOWCOUNTRY ROOTS TO ILLUMINATE CHARLESTON’S BLACK HISTORY AND CULTURE 


hough her academic career has taken her 
all over the country, Dr. Tamara Butler has 
always felta pull toward the Lowcountry. “I’m 
from Johns Island, and we're good at know- 
ing our history,” she says. While earning her 
master's and her PhD, Butler was drawn to 
conversations about documenting the histo- 
ries of Black communities, particularly those 
of the Gullah Geechee culture she grew up in. “Everywhere 
!went,! found! still wanted to talk about home,” she says. 
When the executive director role opened at the College of 
Charleston's Avery Research Center for African American 
History and Culture, Butler felt that familiar pull onceagain. 
A former school, Avery has been a hub for Charleston’s 
African Americancommunity since 1865, today encompass- 
inganarchive, alibrary,andamuseum. “At first! didn’t think 
Iwas qualified,” she admits. “But] knew howhard it would be 
tosee the position gotosomeonewhodidn't truly knowour 
community.” With unanimous committee support, Butler 
was named director in August of 2020. 


“Whether they'researching for family roots or researching 
civil rights work, we’re often the first place people start,” But- 
ler says. “What resonates with me most is having the ability to 
connect them withthe right resources.” Among her many du- 
ties, the director is especially passionate about strengthening 
African American narratives intheclassroom. “I’ve always had 
a heart for educators, so helping them better tell the stories 
of Black South Carolinians brings meso muchjoy,” she says. 

Beyond thecollege campus, Butler urges visitors to venture 
off the beaten path. “I’m always telling students to drive out 
and see theSealslands,” she says. While Johns Island's Angel 
Oak Tree is a worthy sight, “there are also so many beautiful 
Black historical sites that we tend to forget,” she adds. Her 
itinerary includes stops at the Hebron St. Francis Center, 
Johns Island’s oldest Black Presbyterian church; and the 
Walnut Hill Schoolhouse, once aschool for formerly enslaved 
peoples. A mealat one ofthe area’s Black-owned restaurantsis 
another must. Butlerrecommendsatripto Nigel’s Good Food 
in North Charleston, where bowls of award-winning gumbo 
and Butler's own favorite dish, the baked salmon, await. 


FIND MORE WAYS TO EXPERIENCE LOWCOUNTRY HISTORY AT EXPLORECHARLESTON.COM 
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WOMEN'S WASHED INDIGO SHIRT 


SOFT COMFORT FOR THE MOST 
IMPORTANT JOURNEYS OF YOUR LIFE 


Exceptionally saft, garment-washed pure cotton @ 


Airy. ightweight weave is highly breathable (a) 


Roll-tab sleeves convert to three-quarter length 2] 
to adapt to changing weather 


Genuine indigo threads are yarn-dyed to maintain color @ 


ORVIS 


OUTDOOR OUTFITTERS, INSTRUCTORS, AND APPAREL MAKERS. SINCE 1856 


ORVIS.COM 
g nature 


LEARN MORE AT 70+ RETAIL STORES «- 
Orvis commits 5% of pre-tax profits to protectin 
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Southern Roads 
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he Delta, Ron Rash traces 
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Cajun Riff 


For top Chicago chef 
Erling Wu-Bower, a 


to the Louisiana bayou and 
the jazz clubs of New Orleans 
brings animmersion in 

the things that shaped him 

By T. Edward Nickens Lake House Reverie 
Splash into the cool waters 

of summers past as Roy 
Blount Jr. time-travels 

back to one-lane roads and 
tin-roofed daysat his family’s 
homemade cabinon 
Georgia's Lake Burton 
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Hatching the Impossible 


Missouri farmer Brad Legg has done 
more than anyone in the country to cultivate peafowl 
ina kaleidoscope of jaw-dropping patterns 
and colors, and there’s no telling what variety he 
might conjure next 


By SeanFlynn 
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OLISIANA 


- Feed Your Soul. 


LoussiangTravel.com 
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ESCAPE THE ORDINARY IN 
EXTRAORDINARY FASHION IN ONE OF 


UUISIANA’S BED & BREAKFASTS. 


LOUISIANA. A multitude of riches make it beyond compare-a squealing Zydeco 
accordion melding with New Orleans’ Brass and Jazz, bowls of gumbo and 
étouffée, and the best seafood in the world. Simply put, Louisiana is so real it's 
almost unreal, all the better experienced at one of its many bed & breakfasts. 


For the seasoned traveler, Louisiana's iconic B&Bs are a great way to immerse 
i: yourself in the joie de vivre that makes Louisiana unlike anywhere else in the world. 
\ There's never been a better time to visit Louisiana. 


With over 200s B&Bs, find the one that has everything you need and let 
Louisiana feed your soul. 


len Acres, 


Wild and whimsy await you with a stay at Allen 
Acres with Dr. Allen. A world authority on Louisiana 


plants, you'll learn plenty about plants, labyrinths, 
and medicine wheel gardens. AllenAcresBandB.com 


Belle Terre rm, 
For the ultimate farm-to-table experience, harvest 
fresh produce from the farm, then join the owner 
in the kitchen to learn the secrets of preparing 
authentic Louisiana cuisine. Find us on Facebook 


Instagram-worthy weekends happen here. Delight 
your senses just steps from the Mighty Mississippi 
in one of several quaint cottages nestled among 

38 acres of native flora and fauna, swans, waterfalls 


Houmas House 


ee From the grass roots of Cajun cabins to the grandeur of our historic homes, book your stay with any of the 


O U | S IANA dedicated Innkeepers of the Louisiana Bed & Breakfast Association and experience a Louisiana you'll never for 


Be ere AST EL OUISIANABANDB.COM 


and ponds. HoumasHouse.com 
get. 
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Maison Madeleine, Breaux Bridge 

The charming French-Creole cottage brings together 
James Beard award-nominated chefs with a host 

of GRAMMY-nominated musicians for an epicurean 


experience you won't soon forget. MaisonMadeleine com 


Blenvenue Mon Ami, Amite 

French is spoken here, and it redefines “getting away 
from it all" as a place where you can try your hand 

as a guest chef for a chance to win a free stay and the 
adulation of fellow guests. MonAmiBnB.com 


The Myrtles, St. Francisville 

Go for the ghosts and let Restaurant 1796 enchant 
you with locally-sourced delicious meals preparedina 
10-foot wood-fired hearth. MyrtiesPlantation.ccm 
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tt. Gemme de Beauvais, Ethel 
come stay with a cat! With 56 acres of nature trails, 


192 NP 


sshing ponds, wildlife and a carefully-selected 


SAE adh 
ole 


~line friend, you'll have plenty to see, do...and pet! 
sernmeDebBeau com 


reole Gardens, New Orleans 


{ ’, ) GUNS & RODS The Myrtles 


ack up the dog pack for a tail-wagging adventure and 
ffetching French Quarter stay that's unique, colorful and artsy. 
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Grosse Savanne, Lake Charles 


sent _ Refined. Rugged. Relaxing. It's a five-star respite with five-course 
poalendor Farms, Bush 


r‘ing your horse and hit the trails for nature unlike you've ever seen, 


dinners, and for the avid outdoorsman, there's skeet shooting, fresh and 


saltwater fishing, waterfowl and alligator hunting. Gr eSavanne.com 
aid wake up every morning to a farm-style breakfast. 
— Chandeleur Islander Fishing Lodge, Chandeleur Island 


You'll need sunscreen, the coordinates of 29.51.49 N, -88.52.11 W 
and not much else. Accessible by a seaplane or boat, you'll sleep in the 
Gulf and spend your days fishing and watching breathtaking sunsets. 


Chandeleur-Islander.cam 


Crawfish Haven, Kaplan 
Make yourself at home before hopping on a boat and hauling in your 
own Louisiana crawfish to be boiled onsite by the seasoned innkeepers. 


} 


rena tisha 


tthe heart of Louisiana's oldest city, Stee! Magnolias fans will feel 
te a star staying at Shelby'’s house, taking in the sights, and spending 
trernoons relaxing on the front porch. steelMa 


,oORt 
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5 seen on the HBO series True Blood, you'll fall for its Southern charm, 
e:gant furnishings and private balcony overlooking its gorgeous COVID-READY WHEN YOU ARE! 


oounds. Thest Innkeepers of the Louisiana Bed & Breakfast Association follow strict 
disinfecting protocols because your safety is our number one priority. 
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Asheville 
e 
Calling 
REMEMBERING THE ULTIMATE 


ROAD TRIP—AND LOOKING AHEAD TO 
NEW ADVENTURES 


n the autumn of 200], | gave myself an envi- 
ableassignment.|hitthe road for four months 
to follow the fall migration of the striped bass 
from MainetoNorth Carolina. The migration is 
anatural spectacle (anda fisherman's dream), 
as tensof millions of stripers course down the 
coast to their wintering grounds, accompanied 
by whales, freewheeling birds, and baitfish on 
therun. I left New York City, where! lived at thetime, in 
an SUV loaded with fishing gear, a tent, waders, a wet 
suit (for free diving), a kayak on the rack, and a note- 
book filled with names and numbers of folks | planned 
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® Follow meon Instagram and Twitter @davedibenedetto 


The hundred- foot Catawba Falls near Old Fort, 
North Carolina, just east of Asheville. 


to meet with along the way. Soon | was set- 
ting my alarm clock to the rhythm of the 
tides and the pulse of the bite. 

As with any road trip, there were many 
highs and some lows. ! learned of the World 
Trade Centerattack on September !! while 
sitting in the parking lot of aLaundromat 
in Portland, Maine, waiting for a load of 
clothes to dry. At that moment I nearly 
pulled the plug on the entire endeavor, a 
quest for fish suddenly seeming so trivial. 
But it turned out the water was one place 
folks looked to for asalve during the after- 
math, including me, so | pushed on. In De- 
cember | found myself on a motel balcony 
on the Outer Banks overlooking the vast 
Atlantic. The fish were out there, but the 
world would never be the same. That ad- 
venture would become my first book, On 
the Run: An Angler’s Journey Down the 
Striper Coast. 

Inmorerecent years my road trips have 
become far less ambitious and usually in- 
volve my kids and a couple of dogs. And 
with the end of the pandemic in sight, my 
family and | are aching to hit the highway. 
The kids love St. Augustine, Florida, and 
my wife, Jenny, has Sanibel Island on her 
list, but we've all agreed that Asheville, 
North Carolina, will be our first destina- 
tion. Besides planning tohitatrout stream, 
I've enlisted senior editor CJ Lotz, G&G's 
resident Asheville expert, to inform our 
trip. She delightsin touring the grounds of 
Biltmore, slipping off into the greenhouse, 
where orchids hold sway, or ogling the rose garden. As 
for hikes, she says, Asheville is basically your oyster, 
whether you're after waterfalls, scenic overviews, or 
lush greenery. In town we won't miss Malaprop’s, one 
ofthe South’s finest independent bookstores, or East 
Fork for pottery. We'll cap the day with dinner at the 
Market Place and a stop by the Grey Eagle, a pillar of 
Asheville’s bustling music scene. As my kids would say: 
Are we there yet? 


DAVID DIBENEDETTO 
Senior Vice President & Editor in Chief 


Come OnIn 


Anew must-stop 
in Kentucky 


If youhappento find 
yourself anywhere 
near Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, this summer, 
be sure tocheck out 
thenew Garden& 
Gun Club at the 
historic Stitzel-Waller 
Distillery. Walking into 
the cozy cocktail bar, 
you'll feel asif you just 
steppedinto the pages 
of the magazine— 
thatis, ifthe magazine 
could hand you an 
old-fashionedora 
Paper Plane and offer 
you plenty tonoshon, 
from pimento cheese 
to charcuterie plates 
toa howl of boiled 
peanuts. It's my kind 
of place. 


~ BRUMBAUGH’S 


FINE HOME FURNISHINGS 


brumbaughs.com | 11651 West Freeway at Linkcrest | Fort Worth | 817.244.9377 


CONTRIBUTORS 


“Fans always 
want to know the 
backstory” 


Robert 
Earl Keen 


WRITER 
. 


“People start clapping as soonasit 
starts and sing along with every chorus,” 
says the Texas-born singer-songwriter 
Robert Earl Keen of his 1994 hit “Gringo 
Honeymoon.” “Fans always want toknow 
the backstory.” He delivers the goods on 
the song's origins in “Southern Roads” 
(p. 103). As a touring musician with 
nineteen records, Keen isaroad-trip 
authority. His favorite parts? “The first 
hourontheroad and the first hourafter 
arriving at the destination—anything and 
everything is possible.” This summer, 
he’s rereleasing Western Chill, an hour- 
long behind-the-scenes video recorded 
last year at his Snake Barn Movie Ranch 
Studios in Medina, Texas. 
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—Robert Earl Keen on thetrue tale behind his song 
“Gringo Honeymoon” (p. 103) 


Pam 
Houston 
WRITER 

a 


New Orleans was 
aworthy starting 
point forthe trip Pam 
Houston conjures in 
“Southern Roads” 
(p.103).“Ilcould spend 
wecks there walking 
the neighborhoods, 
talking to whoever 
shows up next tome 
onabench, onthe 
streetcar, or atthe 
French Truck Coffee,” 
she says. Houstonlives 
inColorado, where she 
teaches andraises 
Icelandic sheep and 
Irish wolfhounds. Last 
year, she released her 
seventh book, Air Mail, 
acompilation ofletters 
between her andthe 
environmentalist Amy 
Irvine.“When we put 
them all together, they 
becameakind of hope 
howito other women 
like us who beliavein 
preserving the beauty 
of the natural world.” 


Winnie 

Au 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
a 


When Winnie Au 
prepares for aceleb- 
rity photo shoot, she 
watches interviews of 
her subjectstogeta 
feel for their personal- 
ities. Jon Batiste was 
exactly the way she 
had imagined. “You 
can tell fromhis music 
that he’s joyous,” says 
the Brooklyn-based 
photographer, who 
traveled to the musi- 
cian’s home to capture 
his melodicacollection 
(p. 76)."The moment 
we walked inthe door, 
he was singing and 
dancing.” Au has pho- 
tographed far the 
New York Times and 
People, and her pic- 
tures of canines wear- 
ing “cones of shame” 
helped raise funds for 
rescue dogs. Up next, 
she's workingona 
series of dog-friendly 
city guides. 


Jessica B. 
Harris 
WRITER 

a 


“It's my favorite South- 
ernroad trip,” says 
JessioaB. Harris of 
the journey she's 
taken repeatedly from 
Memphis to Oxford, 
Mississippi (p. 103). 
Harris last traveled 
those roads Inthe 
spring of 2019. “It 
wasn't too long ago, 
butit feels like another 
life,” she says. The 
culinary historian and 
James Beard Lifetime 
Achiavement Award 
recipient has been 
quarantining inher 
home in Brooklyn. “I'm 
dreaming of going to 
Paris when allthis is 
over,” she says. “But 
first|needto goto 

my other home in New 
Orleans.” Inlate May, 
Netflix debuts Harris's 
four-part documen- 
tary on African Amer- 
ican food, Highon 

the Hog. 


Derik 
Hobbs 
ILLUSTRATOR 
a 


Inspiration to illustrate 
the trees, swamp- 
scapes, road signs, 
and pastoralscenes 
of highway-side 
barns andtractors 
for “Southern Roads* 
(p. 103) came easy to 
Derik Hobbs because 
he'd seenit all before. 
“In collage|tookatrip 
from Houston to Nash- 
ville.” says the Music 
City artist. “Cutting 
across the Southin the 
middle of August was 
beautiful—and long.” 
Hobbs has drawn 

for Wine & Spirits 

and Robb Aeport, as 
wellas created book 
covers and album 
designs for Nashville 
musicians. As soon 
as hecan, hesays, 
he'll get back onthe 
road. “A West Coast 
redwood forest trip 
has beenat the topof 
my list for a while” 


There are a 
that can only be reached 
“at: ‘sea’ levels ; 


CONTRIBL TORS 


Debra 
Freeman 


WRITER 
. 


Debra Freemanis the first toadmit that 
her passion for heirloom melons gets 
intense. “The farthest I’ve ever driven 
for watermelon is probably Pennsylva- 
nia, a six-hour drive one way,” says the 
Richmond-based writer, who with her 
partner, Joshua Fitzwater, tracks down 
growers of all sorts of rare Southern pro- 
duce for their YouTube series, Heirloom 
Hunters. For the last two years, Freeman 
has traced unique watermelon varieties 
and even propagated some, aquest she 
writes about in “A Taste for Heirlooms” 
(p. 64). Odell’s White is her absolute fa- 
vorite, she says. “I haven’t had one where 
the texture and taste weren't perfect.” 
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“The farthest lve ever 

driven for watermelon is 
Pennsylvania. asix-hou 
drive one way” 


—Debra Freeman, who tracks down rare fruit varieties (p.64) 


Jennifer Cole 
Rodriguez 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
a 


Atthe end of Jennifer 
Cole Rodriguez's 
scheduled photo 
shoot with the musi- 
cian Amythyst Kiah (p. 
31), Kiah and her crew 
stuck around totake 
extra shots outside the 
Jonesborough, Ten- 
nessee, StuGio. “Every- 
one was having a great 
time and didn't want 

it to end,” Rodriguez 
says. The Asheville 
photographer has shot 
for British Vogue and 
WNC Magazine, and 
has spent the last year 
ata sailing schoolin 
Oriental, North Caro- 
lina, working and living 
aboard a sailboat with 
her mutt, Finnegan. 
“Finnis just getting 

his sealags,” she says. 
Soon, she intends to 
merge her two pas- 
sions and chronicle 
the stories of people 
who live on boats. 


Miehael 
Marsieano 
{ILLUSTRATOR 
a 


As he drew the illustra- 
tions for “Lake House 
Raverie" (p. 134), 
Michael Marsicano 
recalled his childhood 
summer days inNew 
York's Catskill Moun- 
tains. “The nostalgic 
feelings associated 
with being young in 
nature ring trueno 
matter where you 
spent those magical 
months," he says. 
Marsicanolivesin 
Sarasota, Florida, 
where he teaches in 
the Ringling College 
of Art + Design's illus- 
tration department 
and creates projects 
for the likes of the Na- 
tional Archives and the 
Southern Poverty Law 
Center. Oninstagram 
(@m_marsicano), he's 
sharing illustrations 

of his summer travels 
through the Connecti- 
cut countryside. 


Vivian 
Howard 
WRITER 

a 


To the hats Vivian 
Howard wears— 
chef, restaurateur, 
television personality, 
cookbook author — 
add Garden & Gun 
columnist. “I normally 
only get towrite about 
food,” she says. “But 
{wanted to share 

the perspective of 
someone wholivesin 
the rural South but has 
an understanding of 
the urban experience.” 
In her first column (p. 
98), Howard rolls out 
her summertime day- 
dreams. “inallthings, 
I'm seasonally driven,” 
she says. “insummer 
I'm dreaming about 
the beach” Howard 
recently opened 

two restaurantsin 
Charleston, South 
Carolina: Handy & Hot 
bake shop and Lenoir, 
anhomagetothe 
agricultural South. 


Sean 
Flynn 
WRITER 
a 


!n 2017, the journalist 
SeanFlynndecided 
to adopt peacocks, 
something even he 
concedes was alittle 
questionable “But 
when someone Says, 
‘Do you want a pea- 
cook?’ how do you say 
no?" Flynn asks. Now 
Ethel, Suzi, Carlotta, 
Carl, and Mr. Pickle 
roam alarge penin 
Flynn's backyardin 
Durham, North Caroli- 
na. “We're getting into 
breeding season, so 
the males make noise 
constantly,” he says. 
“| have very patient 
neighbors." Flynn's 
book Why Peacocks? 
recently hit shelves, 
and for “Hatching the 
Impossible” (p. 118), he 
reports on the breed- 
ers whowilldo almost 
anything tocreatea 
peacock with strange 
and surprising colors. 


South Carolina's Lowcountry lies Palmetto Bluff, a protected\sanatuary Of natural 
conder you can call home. Here, wandering at your leisur _ the biggest 
is;coveries. Twenty-thousand acres of conserved forests and mil@g of riverfront 
ffier something for the curious-minded. 


staay for a little or stay for a lifetime, It never leaves you. ; 


olllow our story at palmettobluff.com. For real estate inquiries, call 800-501-7405. 
=or- bookings at Montage Palmetto Bluff,call 866-864-8884. ~ , PALMETTO BLUFF 


~ Obtain the Property Report required by federal law and read it befora signing anything, No federal agency has judged merits GiWalue, ifany, of this property. This does not constitute an 
offer to self or a solrcitation of any offer to buy where prohibited by law. The complete offering terms are in an offenng plan available fromimpansor. File no. H-1000S 


“a 


= Findus on Facebook, Instagram, and Twitter @gardenandgun 


her book Laughing All the Way. 1 found it 
when | was ateenager in the 1980s, and it 
spoke and sang to me. She isa fabulous 

writer and long overdue for recognition. 


“found Barbara 
Flowar’s book when! 
was a teenager inthe 


Dianne Henderson Lopp 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Everyone from the Mississippi Gulf Coast 
is required to have at least one art print 
by Walter Anderson in their home (Mu- 
sic, April/May 2021). Sorry, ! don't make 


1980s, and it spoke 
and sang to me” 


MEAT-AND:- THREE 

Iwas so excited toread about my high 
school hangout, Valle’s—formerly the 
Italian Rebel—in Memphis (“Fork inthe 
Road,” April/May 2021). This place holds 
many fond memories for me and is run by 
the sweetest family ever. 


Laura Ruth 
Collierville, Tennessee 


lenjoyed reading “There's the Rub” 
(Books, April/May 2021). When! wasin 
college in the early seventies in DeLand, 
Florida, the only place you could get 
anything smoked wasatalittle place on 
the outskirts of town that had atakeout 
window. That article got me thinking, and 
Ican‘t remember any barbecue places 
in Central Floridathat weren’t Black 
owned. They are still some of the best 
spots! know. 


A.J. Newman 
Panacea, Florida 


Ibought some boar bacon froma grocery 
store meat counter without knowing the 
source.| knowhow tocook, but it was like 
trying to gnawan area rug. Even the dogs 
turned up their noses. ] recommend or- 
dering from oneof your better-thought- 
of sources (“Highon the Hog,” February/ 
March 2021)). 


J. Lynn Hays 
Westerville, Ohio 


CELEBRITY SIGHTINGS 

I’ma Brit, soof course] adore Monty 

Don (Green Thumb, April/May 2021). | 
watched Monty Don’s American Gardens, 
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the series where he visited the 

United States. | have family in South 
Carolina, sol was especially interested 
in that episode. 


Sarah Mottram 
Horndean, Hampshire. England 


What anexcellent article on Eric Church 
(“Church’s Sanctuary,” April/May 2021). 
Iwas so happy tolearn he listened to Kris 
Kristofferson’s The Austin Sessions, too. 
It's my absolute favorite album. 


Tracy D'Amour 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Eric Churchis a musical genius. We havea 
house in Banner Elk, North Carolina, and 
the place he usedas arecording studio 
for Heart & Soul, Artisanal, is the best 
restaurant in the High Country. Whata 
cool building to make intoastudio. And 
like always, he killed it. 


Jamie McBride 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


lenjoyed the profile of Barbara Howar 
(“The Last of the Southern Girls,” April/ 
May 2021). My late mother and I loved 


Cover 
Camper 


Transforming a 
vintage travel 
trailer into a one of: 
akindroad-ready 
masterpiece 


the rules. 
Emily Liner 


Columbus, Mississippi 


THOUGHTS OF HOME 

After reading the Editor’s Letter and 
seeing David DiBenedetto's gorgeous 
library (April/May 2021), am inspired to 
rearrange my bookshelves. 


Karin Pendley Koser 


Atlanta, Georgia 


The mountain house near Brevard 
(“Southern Retreats,” April/May 2021) 
looks like a North Carolina Frank 


Lloyd Wright. 
Cheley Stutzman 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


CAST A LINE 


Mark Barr’s essay reminiscing on his 
childhood (Our Kind of Place, April/May 
2021) was excellent. It was sucha Mark 
Twain-worthy adventure on Arkansas's 
White River. | absolutely loved it! 


James Beers 


Sherwood, Arkansas 


{loved reading about finding monster 
trout in Georgia (“Land ofthe Giants,” 
April/May 2021). | fished there once—a 
special occasion gifted to me by my wife. 
What a day 1 got tospend onthe Soque! 


Tom Marler 
Milton, Georgia 


The Road Towed travel 
trailer on the cover was 
restored by Florida's 
Heintz Designs from 
avintage 1967 frame. 
Founder and CEO Tim 
Heintz works his magic 
onallmanner of recre- 
ational vehicles. We fell 
in love with the trailer 


at first glance,andthen 
hit the highway. To see 
more of Heintz’s work, 
visit heintzdesigns 

com. If you're new to 
RVing, check out Go 
RVing (gorving.com) for 
advice anda guide to 
modern vehicles, rent 
als, andtrip planning. 


LETTERS 


CRAZY FOR PAWPAWS 

| bought two pawpaw trees at Monti- 
cello’s Heritage Harvest Festival that 
possibly descended from Thomas 
Jefferson’s trees. They are six years old 
and five feet tall now but have produced 
no fruit yet. 1 just bought a Peterson 
pawpaw-—his Susquehanna (“The Paw- 
paw Pusher,” February/March 202}). 
Maybe they ’'Ilcross-pollinate. Hope 
springs eternal. 


Steve Ellis 
Savannah, Georgia 


My grandfather in Pennsylvania had a 
pawpaw tree right across the street from 
his house. Asachild, | didn’t care for paw- 
paws, but in retrospect, the flavor was 
unique. ]’ve been wanting to try one again 
ever since, but | don’t think I’ve even seen 
oneintwenty-some years. 

lan Grieve 

Savannah, Georgia 


While we're talking about pawpaws, 
don’t forget the mayhawtree forits tart 
yellow and red berries, which make the 
best damned jelly in the world. 


Bill Sanders 
Waco, Texas 


BERMUDA ON MY MIND 

When my friend gave mea gift subscrip- 
tion to Garden & Gun last year, | was 
completely nonplussed. Owning neither 
garden nor gun, | initially thought my 
dear friend had made amistake. How 
wrong | was! | now look forward to each 
magazine delivery and especially loved 
your February/March 202] issue. The 
article by Latria Graham (“Sea Change”) 
touched my heart. I, too, remember the 
pain of losing a beloved grandmother and 
asubsequent search for solace in nature. 


DonaD. Vaughn 
New York, New York 


]love Latria Graham’s eye and ear for 
story andherstoryteller’s lyric. | hope 
that Graham's pieces—and ones from 
othercontributors of color—will bea part 
of your regular, forever flow. 


Kattl Gray 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


AN ARTIST REMEMBERED 


When!read John Ed Bradley’s saga 
surrounding the determination of Cora 
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Kelley Ward to fulfill her heartfelt artistic 
purpose (“Outside the Lines,” February/ 
March 202]),1 was moved to tears. He 
brought her tolife for me, along with 

the amazing paintings that showed just 
who she was: a strong pioneer anda 
fascinating woman who made her own 
rules and lived by them. I’m originally 
from Louisiana, and her spirit and spunk 
ring a familiar bell. I feel like] know her 
now, and I thank him for the lovely intro- 
duction to this admirable lady and her 
outstanding talent. 


W.R. Kaplan 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Inthe story on Cora Kelley Ward, 

the author describes the breakup of 

her marriage to my father, Si Ward, 

in away that is misleading and frankly 
wrong. Coraand Dad were married in 
194], right before Pearl Harbor. Dad felt 
it was his duty to go to war and always 
blamed the war for the disintegration 

of the marriage. He thought Cora was 
involved with a physician who had 
remained stateside. True or not, we all 
try to find reasons for things we do not 
understand or cannot accept. For the 
record, while Dad may have been upset 
by his wife leaving, he never “threwa fit.” 
He was incredibly cool under fire. Until 
the day he died, Dad hada large and pain- 
ful placein his heart for the Louisiana 
artist in New York City. 


Simon V. Ward II 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


John Ed Bradley responds: My task 

was to try to explain Cora Kelley Ward 
and her art. | spoke to dozens of people, 
including three of her siblings and several 
friends with whom she discussed her past. 
The anecdotes and observations / used 

in my story were as they gave them to 

me. It was Cora’s sister Jessica Balovich 
who witnessed the dissolution of Cora’s 
marriage and described it to me. Her 
quotescame fromatranscript ofour 
recorded interview. Simon Ward’s 2000 
memoir, inwhich he detailed analleged 
infidelity by Cora, presentedastory that 
Cora couldn’t defend against because 

she was nolonger around. Jessica was 
outraged by the claim and rejected it. My 
story was about agreat, forgotten artist. 
The last thing | wanted todo was detract 
from how Simon Ward is remembered. 


Social 
Chatter 


GARDENANDGUN.COM 
AND BEYOND 


WE ASKED 
It’s not aSouthern 


road trip without... 


On Facebook and Twitter, 
readers told us what 
completes the perfect 
summertime adventure. 


A pecan log roll from Stuckey’'s 
anda stopata fireworks stand. 
David Lantrip 


SEE ROCK CITY signs. 
Cindy ThurmanLockiear 


The Allman Brothers, Chris 
Stapleton, Alabama Shakes, and 
Patsy Cline. Dena Corbin Yoder 


A fried clam dinner at Howard 
Johnson. @trecoal 


Seeing the rocket at the Alabama 
welcome center. Samson Katz 


Boiled peanuts from aCrock-Pot 
inthe back of a gas station. 
Haliy CS Broyles 


Astopat the Piggly Wiggly —whether 
we need anything or not. 
Theresa Rivora Rousseau 


Coke and apack of Nabs. 
@Owlsforinda 


ALittle Debbie Oatmeal Creme 


Pie warming on the dashboard. 
Lawana Adcock-Downey 


ILLUSTRATION BY DAWN YANG 


Take a Break & Head to Jekyll Island 


A Escape on a midweek vacation to Jekyll Island 


and unwind on island time! With our Midweek 
ekyll Island Club Resort Getaway Offer, save 15% Off Midweek Stays at 


the Jekyll island Club Resort. 


800-445-3179 | Jekyliclub.com 


nthe hills of Southern Appalachia at the con- 
fluence ofthe Swannanoaand French Broad 
Rivers sits Asheville, North Carolina. With 
a reputation for hospitality and a vibrant 
artistic spirit, the city has art, culinary, and 
music scenes that regularly capture the 
attention of travelers. Over the last decade, 
a movement has grown to spotlight the 
underappreciated parts of the city—an effort to 
support the diverse and dynamic tapestry that 
makes Asheville unique. This year, several new 
initiatives illuminate the city’s expansive history, 
proving there is so much more to love about this 
eclectic Blue Ridge town than might meet the eye. 


Clockwise from 
above: A Blue Ridge 
vista over Asheville; 
Southern comforts 
at Benne on Eagle; 
art deco grandeur 
at the Asheville Art 
Museum; Benne on 
Eagle chef de cuisine 
Matcolm McMillian. 


A New Shade 
of Blue 


IN ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
A WIDER CELEBRATION OF THE CITY'S 
RICH HISTORY PROVIDES VISITORS 
WITH A FRESH EXPERIENCE 


Upon arrival in Asheville, many have followed a fa- 
miliar path down Biltmore Avenue and Broadway. Full 
of gastronomic delights, the open-air hubisalso filled 
with music, from sidewalk bluegrass acts toa string of 
iconic music venues. Here, the avenues are studded 
with mom-and-pop outfits alongside newer stores, 
while the main thoroughfare holds one ofthecountry’s 
largest collections of untouched art deco buildings. 
But just onestreet away from this well-traveled stripis 
aquiet tree-lined boulevard knownasthe Block. Once 
Asheville’s Black business district, this washometoa 
groupofambitious entrepreneurs. During thelast half 
ofthetwentiethcentury,an urban renewal crusadeled 
to the displacement of many residents, but inrecent 
years, members of the city’s Black community have 
forged grassroots development projects to bolster 
the area once more. 

One such resident is DeWayne Barton. Astheartist 
and visionary behind Hood Huggers International, he 
leads walking tours down Eagle Street and beyond, 
pointing out important landmarks to the visitors he 
accompanies through the city’s historic Black neigh- 
borhoods. His promenades visit culturally signifi- 
cant but often undercelebrated sections of Asheville, 
accompanied by stories of struggle, creativity, and 


rl SS 


courage, leaving his guests withadeeper appreciation of 
the people and places that helped shape the city. “The 
art of resilience is creating a way out of no way,” Barton 
explains. Projectslike his notonlycreate lasting commu- 
nity relationships but document Asheville’s history and 
lift upits Black- owned businesses. 

The heart of the Block is the YM! Cultural Center. For- 
merly knownas the Young Men's Institute Building, it was 
designed by architect Richard Sharp Smith in the early 
1890s. The historic meeting hall wasacultural gem among 
the city's Black population and remains a cornerstone of 
the community. Today. the center hosts in-person and 
virtual events focused on local history and culture. On- 
site, a permanent exhibition showcases a collection of 
photographs highlighting the YMI’s history and its ties 
to the Biltmore Estate, as well as rotating works by local 
artists of varying disciplines. 

Anewly openedhaven for Black artists, Noir Collective 
AVL. sits on the same block. Part boutique shop, part 
gallery, the space is an outlet for Black creatives with- 
in the city’s thriving maker culture, bringing shoppers 
face-to-face with the artists themselves. Tremendous 
works by well-known creators are available for purchase 
here, including pieces by muralist and multimedia artist 
Irene “Jenny” Pickens. The self-taught artist grew up in 


Asheville’s Southside community, and her emo- 
tionally resonant portraits and handcrafted dolls 
gained popularity at the city's annual festivals and 
art-centric events. 

In atown as storied as Asheville, heritage, tra- 
dition, and legacy take on new meanings through 
theeyes ofthe city’s creative entrepreneurs. Many 
ofthese experiences are expressed through food, 
and here, chefs pay a passionate homage to the 
Appalachian spirit that permeates the mountains. 

Among Asheville’s greatest culinary treas- 
ures is Benne on Eagle. The critically acclaimed 
restaurant lies just around the corner from the 
YMI, and its continued exploration of the Black 
roots of Appalachian cookery has garnered great 
praise—including multiple nods from the James 
Beard Foundation. Following in the footsteps of 
the celebrated chef Ashleigh Shanti, Malcolm 
McMillian has recently joined the much-lauded 
restaurant asits newchefde cuisine. A classically 
trainedculinary practitioner, McMilliansees food 
asaroad maptounderstanding the landscape and 
has made his name by drawing on the distinctive 
corners of theregion’s culinary legacy. 

For restaurants such as Benneon Eagle, Ashe- 
ville’s farmers and artisans are the backbone 
of Appalachia’s centuries-long food tradition, 
evident in each locally driven dish on their menus. 


It'sthisdeepconnectiontotheland that also made 
Asheville the first city in the country to be recog- 
nized by the Green Restaurant Association as a 
Green Dining Destination. Balancing the values 
of environmental stewardship, social responsi- 
bility, and economic vitality, local restaurants 
ancl members of the food industry have created 
an atmosphere of creativity and innovation—not 
to mention some unforgettable meals. 

Against a stunning backdrop of mountains 
and mist, it’s folks like these who are setting the 
scene for a new era in Asheville: one that honors 
the city’s past and makes way for a more vibrant, 
inclusive future. Even this summer's Chow Chow 
events, back forasecond installment after 2019's 
wildly successful run, are shifting their focus to 
spark broader conversations around racial jus- 
tice andclimate change throughaslewofculinary 
happeningsinJune, July,and August. And for visi- 
torstothearea, Asheville is becoming morethana 
charming stop on the Blue Ridge Parkway. Thanks 
to these shining efforts (and countless more), the 


city offers a refreshed and compelling vision of 


Appalachia, where the beauty and value of the local 
community lie at the heart ofit all. 


Plan your tripat ExploreAsheville.com 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH EXPLORE ASHEVILLE 


Moreto 
Explore 


Whether it’s lioe music, 
fine art, or outdoor 
adventure you seek, 
these open-air activities 
showcase Asheville’s best 


Take ina garden 
installation 

From Apni1on, the work of art- 
ist Patrick Dougherty appears 
onthe grounds of the Biltmore 
Estate. Marvelat his towering 
woven-branch sculpture up 
close as you wander through 
the green spaces. 


Catch an outdoor show 
Rabbit Rabbit is anew open- 
air music venue, created by 
the teams behind the Orange 
Peel and Asheville Brewing 
Company. The space hosts 
live shows and movie screen- 
ings paired with bites and 
libations from food trucks 
andlocal brewers. 


Hit the trails 

To see the region from 

new heights, book a guided 
excursion with alocal outfit 
such as Hike Bike Kayak 
Asheville. The company offers 
six hike categories including 
waterfalls, wildflowers, and 
snowshoeing, so an adventure 
awaits for every season. 


Venture to 

Black Mountain 

Just twenty minutes east of 
Asheville, Black Mountain is 
knownas the “front porch of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains” 
Aperfect day-trip destination, 
tha idyllic townis dotted with 
craft galleries, bistros, lush 
parks, and popular trailheads. 


Experience the 

LEAF Festival 

Also in Black Mountain, the 

fall LEAF Fastival returnsto 
Lake Eden October 14-17.A 
signature event of tha LEAF 
Globat Arts Center, the outdoor 
gathering features live music. 
artisan vendors, andlacal 

food and drink 


SOUTHERN REIMAGINED™ 


A LUXURY HOTEL OFFERING OLD-WORLD CHARM WITH A DISTINCTIVE MODERN EOGE 


THEDEWBERRYCHARLESTON.COM 


334 MEETING STREET * CHARLESTON, SC * 843.558.8000 —_———— 


Styling by Ekse Fifo; hair and makoup by Ren Allon 
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iah, photographed near herhomeinJohnson City, Tennessee: 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JENNIFER COLE RODRIGUEZ 
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he most indelible moments in music come when a 
song raises the hair on the back of your neck and 
makes you put your fist in the air and stomp your 
feet. From classics such as Marvin Gaye’s “What’s 
Going On” and Nina Simone’s “Mississippi Goddam” 
to more current numbers such as “Sweeter” by Leon 
Bridges and Tyler Childers’s “Long Violent History,” 
some ofthe most powerful tunes canalso soundtrack 


a movement and become a force for change. “Black Myself,” by the East 
Tennessee singer-songwriter Amythyst Kiah, is one of thosesongs. 4 Over 
a throbbing drumbeat and a crunchy blues guitar riff, Kiah sings—with 
an occasional snarl—a thrilling song that reclaims Black identity, some- 
thingthat has consistently been degraded for four hundred years. “Black 
Myself” isan anthem of those times and for these times. “This is thelong- 
est sustained interest in talking about racial injustice that | think I’ve ever 
seen,” she says viaa Zoom chat from her homein Johnson City, Tennessee. 
“So what atimetomakethe point, keep theconversation going, and maybe 
bring in some new people.” 


an 


“Black Myself” might end up being an anthem of 
2021, though Kiah already received a Grammy nom- 
ination for it...two years ago. The original, folkier ver- 
sion appeared onthe 2019 debut album by Our Native 
Daughters, awomen-of-color supergroup assembled 
by Rhiannon Giddens (with Kiah, Leyla McCalla, and 
Allison Russell) that mines the Black female experi- 
ence to craft searing songs addressing the stains of 
slavery, racism, and misogyny. As Kiah was nearing 
the end of recording her new album, Wary + Strange, 
her producer, Tony Berg, suggested she take another 
crack at the song. “I hadn't really envisioned it being 
part of Wary + Strange,” Kiah says. “But a big part of 
the album is the different hardships that I’ve faced to 
bring me to the point where | am today. For me, being 
Black is quintessentially wary and strange.” 

She hasconfronted that uneasiness more thanonce. 
Kiah graduated from East Tennessee State Universi- 
ty with a major in Bluegrass, Old-Time, and Country 
Music Studies, and was one of the only people of color 


“A big part in the program. But she found a welcoming group of 
ofthealbum friends and played in the university’s Old-Time Pride 
is the different Band. “I started meeting really awesome people that 
hardships I’ve understood the backgroundand the history ofthe mu- 
faced to bring sic,” she says. “West African culture was a huge part of 
me tothe point string band musicand country music.” Tori Amos. Her parents bought her anacoustic guitar, 
wherelam Inconversation, Kiah, whois thirty-four, is measured and she learned how to play via instructional DVDs. 
today. For me, and calm, though she shows glimpses of her “goofy But when Kiah was seventeen, her mother took her 
being Black is side” during our ninety-minute chat. But underneath own life, while her father struggled with drug addic- 
quintessentially the laughter is nearly twenty years of struggle in the tion (he’s noweleven years sober). More than adecade 
waryand search for whosheis, allofwhichisdistilledbeautifully | wentbybeforeshecould truly come toterms with her 
strange” on Wary + Strange. Raised in Chattanooga, she played mother’s passing. 


alot of sports asachild, but her teenageyears brought 
on social anxiety and body issues. Instead of running 
aroundthe basketball court, she stayedat home listen- 
ing to nineties alternative rock such as Nirvana and 
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“I tried to bury how] was feeling,” she says. “It wasn’t 
until going to therapy that | realized | hadn’t been 
grieving for my mother.” 

One of Wary + Strange’s most piercing moments 


is the haunting “Wild Turkey,” in which Kiah tries to 
make sense of what her mother was thinking at the 
time. “Wild Turkey in thecar seat / The bottle’s empty. 
| hope it gave her some relief,” she sings. “Cause she’s 
never coming back / No, she’s never coming back." The 
song did not come easy. “It took me two years to write 
because | was finally giving my younger self permission 
to feel what I was feeling, as opposed to trying to bury 
it and ignoreit,” she says. 

Kiah lives in Johnson City with her father, who is 
now retired and has helped her with the minutiae of 


Nc 
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managing a musiccareer (she admits tobeinga “total 
scatterbrain”). She’s been in a relationship with her 
girlfriend, Jessica, for three years, and during the pan- 
demic they’ve missed hanging out at their favorite bar 
for pint night. The two are considering taking a drive 
tonearby Asheville the next weekend. The mountains 
around her home hold a strong pull. “I like traveling, 
but when! comeback and see those mountains, there's 
this sense of home and peace that settles in me,” she 
says. “It’s a feeling where | know everything is gonna 
be fine.” @ 


Raised in Chatta- 
nooga, Kiah studied 
music at East Tennes- 
see State University. 
Wary + Strange is 
outin June. 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH BERMUDA TOURISM AUTHORITY 


Join us fora 


GARDEN & GUN ADVENTURE IN 


BERMUDA 


OCTOBER 21-24, 2021 


Paradise Is Closer 
Than You Think 


TRAVEL WITH G&G FOR A SPECTACULAR WEEKEND 
DISCOVERING THE ISLAND'S NATURAL BEAUTY 


There’s nowhere in the world quite like Bermuda. Less than two 
hours by plane from the East Coast of the United States, the storied 
isle is home to pink sand beaches, thriving mangrove forests, and 
some of the healthiest coral reefs on earth, not to mention a 
dynamic culture alive with a deep connection to the land. 


On this one-of-a-kind excursion, join C&G and a team of local 
experts for a deep dive into Bermuda's many natural wonders. 
Feel the salty breeze on your cheeks as you bike the Railway 
Trail, or marvel at Technicolor coral and turquoise waters f 
from behind a snorkel; in every thrilling adventure, 
Bermuda's wild beauty bursts to life. 


For acomplete itinerary, current travel 
regulations, and booking information, visit 
GardenandGun.com/Bermuda 


BERMUDA 


GoToBermuda.com 


> a 


Ip, 


Overlooking the shimmering Castle Harbour - 
coast, Rosewood Bermuda represents the 
> speak ofisland luxury. As the trip's home base, 
the resort beokons withlush accommodations 
andacollection of elegant dining spaces, as 
wellas sprawling pools and terraces where 
guests can stealamomientin the sun. 


TALIKOF 
THESOUTH 


SPORTING SCENE 


Down East Beacon 


A NORTH CAROLINA MUSEUM HOLDS ON TO SPORTING HISTORY 
AND COASTAL CULTURE WHILE LOOKING AHEAD 
By T. Edward Nickens 


lore. But moreso than most, perhaps, this museumisas 
rootedin present-daycommunityasitisinhistoryand 
heritage. And that deep relationship with residents is 
what led Hancock here today, todonate his family heir- 
looms tothe museum. 

For centuries, Hancock explains, the shore-based 
whalers in North Carolina’s Cape Lookout region 
met migrating right whales that coursed north along 
Shackleford Banks, the southernmost barrier island 
in what is now Cape Lookout National Seashore, just 


t’s acurious item to cause a stir, amid the can- 
vas paintings, the boat models, and the aston- 
ishing collection ofantique and contemporary 
hand-carved decoys from the Core Sound re- 
gion of Eastern North Carolina. But causing a 
little stir is what Joel Hancock’s great-great- 
great-grandfather’s whale harpoons are do- 
ing. Hancock, a retired insurance executive, 
and his wife, Susan, crowd around a table with Karen 
Amspacher, director of the Core Sound Waterfow] 


Museum & Heritage Center, and Pam Morris, the mu- 

seum’s collections manager, as Hancock hands over 

a pair of forged-iron harpoon spikes, pitted with age. 
The soaring twenty-thousand-square-foot museum 


offshore of Harkers Island. They would watch from 
the highest dunes, their wooden dories on the beach, 
harpoons readied. Before the advent of oil wells and 
plastics, whale products wereasurprisingly ubiquitous 


item. Whaleoilfiredthe lampsof cities and 
towns, and blazed from thecupolas of light- 
houses. The flexible filter-like baleen inside 
awhale’s mouth was usedin industrial-age 
products from buggy whips to parasols. In 
a typical year, perhaps four whales might 


onthe “east’ardend” of Harkers Island, as locals would 
say, is ahome-away-from-the-workshop for local and 
visiting decoy carvers. Through the spring and sum- 
mer, guests from the nearby Crystal Coast beaches 
head for the regional landmark, including many hunt- 
ers who need a summer fix of duck calls and gunning 


The Core Sound 
Waterfowl Museum 

& Heritage Center fea- 
tures the likes of local 
decoys, wooden boats, 
and carving tools. 
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Joel Hancock with 

his ancestor's whaling 
harpoon; the fully 
restored museum. 
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be brought tothe Cape Lookout beaches, with the value 
of oil and whalebone from a single right whale ranging 
from $1,200 to $1,500. 

“You have to wonder if one of these was ever really 
used onawhale,” says Hancock, holding one of the har- 
poons. It’s likely they were. His ancestor and the orig- 
inal owner of them, Billy Hancock, was one of the best 
known of the old Shackleford Banks whalers. 

Next to him, Morris holds the other harpoon, swing- 
ing alarge barbinand out of its recess in the two-foot- 
long forged tip. “I’ve seen photos, reproductions, and 
models of old whaling harpoons from the Banks,” she 
says, “but I’ve never held the real thing.” 

Sheis quiet foramoment. “lt makes me wonder what 
folks back then thought of as valuable,” she ponders. 
“Did they worry about passing along their traditions 
like we do today? And howdid they share their own sto- 
ries about the changes in their communities?” Those 

are weighty questions for a piece of corroded iron to 
bring tothe surface, but Morris might be forgivenamo- 
ment of heavy introspection. In 1899, aseries of devas- 
tating hurricanes nearly wiped the whaling communi- 
ties of Cape Lookout off the map. Hancock’s ancestors, 
and Amspacher’s too, fled the barrier islands forever. 
For those who live on Harkers Island and in the twelve 
other small communities in the Down East region, any 
touchstone to the life-altering power of a hurricane 
sets offa deeply personal chord. 

When Hurricane Florence roared ashore inthe Car- 
olinas in September 2018, the museum was in the 
storm’s northwest-quadrant crosshairs. The hur- 
ricane dumped twenty to thirty inches of rain on the 
region, with wind gusts of 106 miles per hour at nearby 
Cape Lookout. It was the staying power of the storm, 
however, that proved so devastating. Hurricane-force 
winds raked the museum for more thansixteen straight 
hours. Torrential rain fell for thirty-six. 

The museum roof held for half the storm, recalls 
Amspacher, but that wasn’t enough. “When the rain 
came,” she says, “it went everywhere. Down the walls, 
inside the walls, through the walls, you name it.” The 
entire structure had to be gutted. While an insurance 
policy covered the packing up and storage of the muse- 
um’s decoys, fine art, and other irreplaceable exhibits, 
volunteers, partnering museums, and staff packed the 
rest—books, quilts, boat models, gift shop inventory, 
and computers—into five hundred donated fish boxes 
for what would bea nearly two-year hiatus in storage. 

Today, after a $3 million rebuild, the museum is re- 
splendent, a phoenix rising from sodden drywall. And 
while two-thirds of the main floor is dedicated to the 
region’s rich decoy-carving and duck-hunting histo- 
ry, the museum has always been about more than the 
ducks. The structure’s second floor holds community 
exhibits that use donated items—family photos, quilts, 
tools, and boat models—to tell the stories of the thir- 
teensmall Down East settlements suchas Stacy, Mar- 
shallberg, Davis, and Cedar Island. Residents use the 
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building itself for events ranging from family reunions 
to public meetings to funeral- planning seminars. “The 
museum is a means to an end,” Amspacher says. “It’s 
not what’s inside this building that matters as muchas 
what goes on out there, inthe community, thatis rooted 
inthis building.” 

Hancock’s harpoons area good example of that syn- 
ergy: a family heirloom from one of the region's oldest 
families, butalsoanartifact that points the way toward 
recognizing that saving history in the present will have 
to mean something other than how it was preserved 
inthe past. 

“l learned about the old Banks whalers not because 
I went to aclass, but because the old folks on Harkers 
Island talked about them downat the store,” Hancock 
explains. “Younger generations don't go to work with 
their daddies at the net house anymore. They don’t go 
hang out at the old store. A museum has to be inten- 
tional and purposeful to hand down this history that 
was given tous without anyone even thinking about it.” 

How to hold fast to the past without ignoring the 
future is a lesson Down East residents have learned 
the hard way, and one that Amspacher and others 
are committed to keeping front and center now that 
Hurricane Florence itself is a memory. While the mu- 
seum’s duck calls and workboats are the main draw, a 
soaring new exhibit explores sea level rise in a deep, 
community-oriented, personal way: Living on the Edge. 
It uses oral history, newspaper clippings, a survey of 
residents, scientific research, and interviews to explore 
how locals are holding on to their changing world and 
adapting toafuture where the tides will rise ever closer. 

Installing the exhibit marked a leap of faith in her 
community, Amspacher says. “To say that sea level 
rise isacontentiousissue here is an understatement,” 
she explains. “But everybody here has a hard story to 
tellabout Florence, and that opens the door toa lot of 
other questions. Before that storm, | wouldn't have 
been brave enough to put this exhibit up. But we don’t 
live in that world anymore. What good is all this stuff 
if we don’t learn something from the past that leads 
us forward?” @ 
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Dual Roles 


HOLLYWOOD FIXTURE 
WILL PATTON RULES 
THE AUDIOBOOK WORLD, TOO 
By Will Cathcart 


ou most likely recognize Will 
Patton’s face—you may have 
seen the prolific actor with 
Bruce Willis and Ben Affleck 
saving Earth bydrilling a nu- 
clear weapon intoanasteroid 
in Armageddon. Or coaching 
with Denzel Washington in 
Remember the Titans. The South Caroli- 
na native is arguably the only good thing 
about the Kevin Costner film The Postman. 
Andlately, he’s starred as Garrett Randall 
inthe hit TV series Yellowstone, andinthe 
Oscar darling Minari. But you may also 
have heard Patton without realizing it: The 
quiet, knowing grit of his singular voice has 
come to define the audiobook genre. He 
reads ina charismatic whisper, the actor 
of choice to take on the words of William 
Faulkner, James Dickey, Denis Johnson, 
Ernest Hemingway, Jack London, Charles 
Bukowski, Don DeLillo, Stephen King, Jack 
Kerouac, James Lee Burke, Bob Dylan, and 
even Woody Guthrie. 


You aren't just reading booksintoa 
microphone, are you? 

This audio work—it’s almost like secrets 
cancomethrough this quiet work. There's 
away of influencing evensometruck driver 
who might bethinkinginsome kind of way. 
You just lay ina line in a certain way. He’s 
going to feel something deepinsideofhim- 
self whether he knowsit or not. This quiet 
audio work is very revealing. Maybe more 
than otherthings that actors do. 


What sparked your passion foracting? 

| was born in Charieston. | grew up all 
over the place and spent summers there. 
My dad went to the Citad«.. He becamea 
preacher and was a Lutheran minister up 
until! was about thirteen years old. He was 
avery rebellious minister—a performerin 
the pulpit. He read Camus and Sartre. He 
would stage people inthe congregation to 
challenge him. He was a chaplain at Duke 
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Will Patton, photographed in San Diego. 


University before heleft the ministry. Then 
he was a fisherman. He ranacharter boat 
out in Alaska. He went all over the place. 
He was an English teacher at Dartmouth 
at one point. | lost track. 

From an early age, ! couldn't communi- 
cate with anybody unless | was onstage. 
Some people have almost a kind of sick- 
ness, which leads them to health by acting. 
Mine came out of shyness. My dad's came 
out of something else. 


Do you connect to Southern literature? 
One of the things my dad gave to me was 
alove of Faulkner. He built me up to Absa- 
lom, Absalom!, whichis like the crescendo. 
And Flannery O’Connor, of course. Those 
two were huge in my discovery of litera- 
ture. There's something inside of them 
that is solayered. 

! hope that in this time, people can see 
the crazy and mysterious truth about 
the South. As opposed to certain kinds of 
pictures being painted now by British di- 
rectors basing their ideas about what the 
South was onsome kind of misinterpreta- 


tion. They are missing the vast layers of it 
and the weirdness ofit. 


How do you approach audiobook work? 
The main thing is to just stay out of the 
writer’s way. Any actor who gets in this 
booth with that microphone inevitably 
becomes naked. It's pretty clear whether 
someone is being honest or whether the 
ego is involved. A lot of great film actors 
get in there. And there’s something that 
just doesn’t work. It's challenging to un 
derstand what that little meter picks up 
atthe first breath. 

If somebody wants me to record their 
book, ! look at it very carefully. | try not to 
doanything that | don’t feela hundred per- 
cent about. If it’s a great book,| have to find 
the place where the writer and | meet. And 
that brings it toa little different level. Sol 
let it move through me, but | also find out 
who the two ofus are together. 


Audioworkisanart. 
Originally it was thought ofasakind ofart 
form.] remember when | first started doing 


it,agroup of producers would besitting on 
the other side of the glass watching like it 
was aperformance—an intimateone-man 
show. It raises the stakes. Now you’ve got 
a lot of people with their studio set up in 
a closet. Now they say, “How many hours 
do you think this is going to be? How many 
days?” It’s like when I’m working on amov- 
ie,and someone goes, “Oh, thank God, it’s 
almost Friday.” AndI'mlike, “What are you 
even doing this for? You’re thinking about 
the weekend? What is the work? How can 
it be the most it can be?” 


You are the voice of literary masters. Do 
you feela sense of responsibility? 
Absolutely. When | am approaching an 
audiobook, | approach it just like] do the- 
ater or afilmin terms of my preparation. | 
try to put myself inastate where] live with 
that book in my head for the days leading 
up to it. It becomes all I’m doing while I’m 
doingit.!’veeven gottenintrouble [onset] 
because they'll say, “Will can’t make it for 
this leg. He had to change his schedule 
around onthis TV thing because he's doing 
an audiobook.” And they're like, “What!” 
But this is just as important to me. Ifit’s a 
good writer, that writer deserves that kind 
ofattention. 


Whatare you reading right now? 


Just for me: Peter Matthiessen's The Snow REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Leopard. That old World War II book Nor- 


man Mailer wrote, The Naked and the Dead. VISITOR CENTER 
Then this new Malcolm X biography, The CAMDEN, SC 
a,x 3 


Dead Are Arising. 


What keeps you going duringan 
audiobook project? 

From an early age, my favorite thing was 
to live inside ofa book. And now] get todo 
so, but on this further level where [ am in- 
habiting the book viscerally. What could 


Simply Kevolutionary 


be better than actually living these great ) PASSION. COURAGE. LIBERTY. 


works of literature? It’s phenomenal. 


Your work appeals toso many listeners. ? ; & : ‘ 
| remember one time | was having a hard With the first permanent exhibit of its kind, the Revolutionary War Visitor 


time with a particular book or something. Center at Camden tells the powerful story of the Southern Campaign and 
And the producer on the other side of the the valiant patriots with their hearts set on liberty. 
glass said, “Come on, Will, the truck driv- 

ers are gonna love it!” Then | was driving 
across the country one time, and! sawa 
bunch of my audiobooks on a rack in one 
of those truck stops. And | was like, Okay. 
I'm gonna start putling some little secrets 
in these books. 


South Carolina um SimplyRevolutionary.com 
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Megawatt Dreams 


WHY HENRY FORD AND THOMAS 
EDISON’S SOUTHERN PARADISE FIZZLED 


By Jonathan Miles 


alling the idea audacious is almost crim- 
ina] understatement. Imagine it: A pris- 
tine new megacity rising from the hills, 
bluffs, and fields of Northwest Alabama, 
anurbancentertentimes the sizeof Man- 
hattan but unlikeit and every othercityin 
mostevery way. Its architects envisioned 
aunified but decentralized constellation 
of miniature farms and villages stretching seventy-five 
miles along the Tennessee River, a shining city atop 
not one hill but hundreds. Most of its residents would 
work part of the year in factories and part of it on their 
own farms, as though with one foot toeing the future 
andthe other planted inthe past. Powering it all would 
be clean renewable energy. If constructed, the dream 
city wouldn’t just alter Alabama and the South; it had 
the potential to change the world. 

What it also had, unlike most utopian visions, was 
the potential to actually happen. That’s because its 
masterminds were “the richest man in the world and 
the greatest inventor in the world,” as Thomas Hager 
writes in Electric City, his beguiling history of the City 
That Almost Was. The Twin Wizards, as they were 
sometimes called: Henry Ford, whose Ford Motor Com- 
pany revolutionized transportation, and Thomas Ed- 
ison, whoseinventions—from the light bulb tothe mo- 
tion picture camera—revolutionized daily life. Their 
yearslong efforts to found an electrified utopiain and 
around Muscle Shoals are mostly forgotten now, a 
quixotic footnote in history. But Hager rightly revives 
it, delivering an engaging story of high-stakes politi- 
cal intrigue. As “one of the biggest news events of the 
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Roaring Twenties,” he writes, Ford and Edison's city 
“was the cause of 138 bills and adecade of attention in 
Congress, spurred an investment frenzy bigger than 
anything since the Klondike Gold Rush, changed thedi- 
rection of urban planning around theworld,and helped 
fuelamovement that cameclosetoelecting Henry Ford 
president of the United States.” Electric City goes one 
step further, shining a crisp light on the tensions be- 
tween private and public development with which we 
still grapple today. Read this book for when Jeff Bezos 
or Elon Musk comes pitching a space colony. 

Ford believed the path toabetterworldranthrough 
Muscle Shoals. And urban planning visionaries like 
Frank Lloyd Wright agreed. But Ford was after person 
albetterment,too:the same kindof spectacular profits 
he was raking in from automobiles. Ford needed fed- 
eral buy-in to realize his and Edison's plan, and Ford's 
wealth andinfluence—hecommandedakind of Trum- 
pian adulation from many Americans—won him sup- 
port from two presidents anda majority of legislators. 
Yet one senator—a dour Nebraska Republican named 
George Norris—couldn't becajoled, bought, or bullied. 
Norris saw straight through the idea's noble dressing, 
warning that the scheme would kick open the door 
“for the use of natural resources by corporations and 
monopolies without restriction, without regulation, 
and without restraint.” Much of Electric City’s conflict 
revolves around this standoff, calling to mind that old 
Johnny Mercer lyric: “When anirresistible force such 
as you/ Meets an old immovable object like me.” Ford 
and his allies battered; Norris just hardened. Ford, as 
was his deplorable wont, started blaming acabal of “in- 
ternational Jews” for obstructing him, cranking up his 
publicrelations machine. But it was essentially Norris, 
“an aging relic from a nothing state” with a steadfast 
belief in the sanctity of public resources and the dis- 
tinction between the private good and the common 
good, who derailed Ford’s plan. 

Utopias, of course, remain always just over the hori- 
zon. The point of them, the Uruguayan writer Eduardo 
Galeano once wrote, is to keep walking toward them. 
Norris didn’t dislike Ford and Edison’s vision for an 
electrified, more prosperous Tennessee River valley; 
he just disliked Ford’s “piratical” route to achieving 
it. And nine years after the senator scuttled the idea, 
another president—Franklin Delano Roosevelt—was 
heralding Muscle Shoals as the birthplace of a “new 
America.” At the heart of thisnewer new Americawas 
a public—not private—corporation that George Norris 
helped create: the Tennessee Valley Authority, or TVA, 
the New Dealentity that brought power and economic 
development tothe region. “Thank God for the TVA,” 
goes a Jason Isbell chorus. God, and George Norris. 
And in an indirect way, as Electric City absorbingly 
shows, Henry Ford and Thomas Edison as well. Prog- 
ress may often be the realization of utopias, as Oscar 
Wilde wrote. But sometimes, it seems, progress can 
alsocome from evading them. & 
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Notes 


Journey along 
withasportsman 


“There's acertain 
honing of spirit that 
comes inthe pursuit of 
fish and game," writes 
Garden & Guncontrib- 
uting editor T. Edward 
Nickens in his new 
book of true adventure 
tales, TheLast Wild 
Road (Lyons). “lleave 
the woods or water 
with amore purposeful 
set of my shoulders, 
sharper of mind.” 
Nickens has spent 
decades writing about 
his sporting esca- 
pades— flats skiff fish- 
ing inthe Caribbean, 
wading Appalachian 
trout runs, and hunting 
across every holler 
and hillin his home 
state of North Caro- 
lina Here, hethreads 
his stories from Field & 
Stream with powerful 
reflections on losing 
his father as a boy and 
finding amentor ina 
marine sharpshooter 
who taught him to 
connect what's wild 
inside to the wildness 
outside.— CJ Lotz 
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LESSONS FROM 
A MULLET MENTOR 
ON THE WATERS OF 
MOBILE BAY 
By Jimbo Meador 
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grew up on mullet and grits for breakfast. What Or as he would be more apt to put it, “The way to hap- A Gulf Coast fisher 

some people call Biloxi Bacon. I'm referring of piness is to avoid the things that make you unhappy.” man heavesa cast net 

course to the fish, specifically the striped mul- He wouldoften remind me, “Work ain't work if you get for mullet. : 
let, which has a rich, nutty taste due toits high pleasure from what you are doing, and a lot of that is 

oilcontent,andcontains healthy omega-3fatty | about howyoulookat it.” 

acids. When churches and other organizations One of Duke’s talents was making cast nets. I was 


onthe Gulf Coast host fish fries to raise funds for about five years old when he first made me one and 
alocalcause, ora politicianthrowsaconstituent taught me how to throw and spread it, reminding me 
rally, you can bet they will be serving fried mullet with all the while that this wasn't something new: They 


hush puppies andcoleslaw. were fishing with cast nets in the Bible. Eventually he 

Inthesummers, my family decamped from the out- taught me how to make them myself, tying the knots 
skirts of Mobile to the Eastern Shore of Mobile Bay. with agauge andanet needle. “Allyou needtoknowto 
There, | was fortunate to have asa mentor an old local makeacast net,” he'd say, “is how to sit down and have 
named Duke Cox. Duke wasamanof many talents and some time on your hands.” He was left-handed and | 
deep thoughts, one of themthe notion that it isimpor- was right-handed, and he taught meto be a left-handed 
tant tolivea life fullof the things that make you happy. net caster. But remember himsaying, “It don’t matter 
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which hand youuse, aslongasit getsthejobdoneright. 
Some people spend too muchtime worrying about be- 
ing proper than about getting the jobdone.” 

Mullet are vegetarians: They are among the few fish 
with a gizzard, whichlikeachicken’s gizzard grinds and 
digests plant material. In fact, one of my favorite dish- 
esis fried mullet gizzards. Acommercial fisherman in 
Florida was once acquitted for a fishing violation af- 
tera biologist testified in his defense, stating that only 
birds have gizzards, andsincea mullet hasa gizzard, it 
should not be considered a fish. 

Striped mullet spend most of their lives in fresh or 
brackish water, but they migrate offshore and along 
the Gulf beaches in autumn and winter to spawn. 
That’s when the females are full of eggs. Mullet roe is 
a popular delicacy and was once known as the caviar 
of the South, or poor man’s caviar; locals tend to fry 
orsaltit, then dryit. In Italy, bottarga, made from mul- 
let roe, goes for more than $100 a pound. The male 
mullet is full of milt, sometimes called “white roe,” and 
some people like toeat that too, but Duke always said, 
“The first person to eat fish sperm must have been 
mighty hungry.” 

Mostly, we preferred to fish forthem in the summer. 
My family and! stayedinahousewitha big screened-in 
porch that extended down the whole side of the house 
where we slept. Duke would come walking down the 
road about first light with acroker sack slung over his 
shoulder with his cast net in it. He would scratchonthe 
screen towake me up, and off we would go for aday on 
Mobile Bay. 

We owned an old cypress cross-planked rowboat, 
and Duke taught me torowata young age. At first, he 
would row with one oar and | would have the other un- 
till got the hang of it and graduated to both oars. We 


wereateam. 


The boat hada fantailonthestern where Duke could 
stand. If we were in serious need of mullet to sell, Duke 
would be on the fantail with his cast netall made upand 
ready to throw, and ! would row him backward into a 
school. Ifwe just needed mullet for the table or to give 
to friends, | would take my turn on the stern with my 
smaller net. Duke was small in stature, but he could 
spread a big twelve-foot cast net inaperfect circle with 
atwenty-four-foot diameter, almost every cast. 

Thereis an age-old question as to why mullet jump. 
If asked about this, Duke’s reply was either “Because 
it gives them pleasure tosee the world aboveand geta 
breath of fresh air” or “Youhave to ask the mullet and 
let me know when you get an answer,” When we were 
searching for a school, he would point out, “See that 
mullet over there that just jumped? He’sahigh jumper, 
which means either he’s in a hurry to get somewhere 
or something is chasing him. It’s not likely that he’s 
with aschool,so there’s no need to worry about him.” 
Continuing the lesson, he would suggest, “We need to 
look for mullet that are just jumping up low and flip- 
ping back on their side. Those are happy mullet.” He 
would make a throw over those “happy” mullet, and it 
would beall the both ofuscoulddoto haul the cast net 
back in the boat. 

We used to sell our fish to Mr. Stern, who ran a 
fish market in town. Duke’s friend who had a pickup 
truck would haul our catch to the market for a share 
or sometimes just for a mess of fish to eat. Duke was 
pretty good at bartering and trading, and he was al- 
ways good forajoke. He would oftendo favors for peo- 
ple, and when they'd say, “Thanks,” he’d reply, “Ican’t 
spend a thank-you” or “I can't take that to the bank.” 
Then he'dslap his leg and laugh that contagious laugh 
of his. Healso had only one eye, but he could see mullet 
better than most people could with two. 

Duke said there ain’t but two ways to eat a mullet, 
and that’s fried or smoked. We had our own smoker 
that we’d made out of anold refrigerator. We took the 
motor out of the bottom so we could build a fire out 
of hickory there, and cut out asmall round hole in the 
base so the smoke could travel up inside. Next, we 
cut another round hole in the top to draw the smoke 
through. We would dress our mullet butterfly-style 
with the backbone inand place them on the refrigera- 
tor’sracks tosmoke. 

After mullet have spawned and returned tothe bay 
and rivers, they are skinny and their meat has an un- 
usual white coloring. Duke called them back-runners 
and said they weren't fit to eat till they got some meat 
ontheir bones, usually around June. Sometimes, when 
we had caught some of thoseJune mullet, we would pull 
the boat up tothe beach and builda fire with driftwood. 
We'dheat upsome cooking oilina big cast-iron skillet, 
fry up a mess of mullet, sit on alog, and eat them with 
white bread and hot sauce. Duke would get real quiet, 
like he was in deep thought. Then he’d say, with a big 
smile, “There ain’t no mullet likeaJune mullet.” © 


Duke was 
smallin stature, 
buthecould 
spreada big 
twelve-foot cast 
netina perfect 
circle with 
a twenty-four- 
foot diameter, 
almost every 
cast 


A bucketload 
of freshly netted 
striped mullet. 
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CATFISH ALLEY 
4th StS- 


COLUMBUS 


—— MISSISSIPPI———_ 


With its grand architecture and infectious small-town 
charm, Columbus, Mississippi is reminiscent of a 
scene from one of its native son Tennessee Williams’ 
most beloved plays. 


In “The City That Has It All,” the playbill offers 
something for everyone- from boating and fishing 
to early-morning farmers’ market shopping. You 
can take a walking tour of one of three National 
Register Historic Districts and stroll past the town’s 
awe-inspiring 650 historic properties. 


Experience the Southern sophistication for yourself, 
while enjoying savory soul food and sipping ona 
cool mint julep. Wander over, bask in the hospitality 
Columbus has become famous for and stay for a while. 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS HOME & WELCOME CENTER 
300 Main St. | 800.920.3533 | VisitColumbusMS.org 
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For the most updated informatiomregatding ‘a 
COVID-19, please visit x, ‘ , 


visitmississippi.org/covid-19-travel-alert 


The Mississippi State Department of Health is operating a hotline 
to answer questions about COVID-19: 877.978.6453 
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= Havea burning question? Email editurial@ gurdenandgun.com 


and a box of noise-canceling headphones. Shout-out 
to my tuba-virtuoso cousin, William Counce: Sail that 
fine boat down to Mobile, tout de suite! You can rake 
in acool million playing the bayous as the pied piper 
wholulls them into a broody dinosaur-esque nirvana. 


How did the Tennessee walking horse come to be? 
Asalute to the silky-smooth Cadillac ride of the Mid- 
South. Legend has it that in the 1790s, some enter- 
prising Tennessee breeders crossed Kentucky pacers 
with some Spanish mustangs out of Texas. The breed 
book lists the first sire as Black Allan, foaled in 1886, 
who, by his own ornery self, would not be harnessed 
toa carriage. He wanted to pace, foreshadowing the 
three gaits, including the running walk, that Tennes- 
see walkers developed. Now the breed splits along 
training lines that starkly divide the easv-gaited plea- 
sure horses from the performance animals. among 
whom the dark side of the breed's history lies. In the 
1950s, trainers began stressing show walkers’ front 
legs with the “soring” process, as in, literally, to make 
sore. Specifically, they strapped on chains and or ap- 
plied chemicalirritants tothe walkers’ front ankles so 
that, toresolve theirritation, the horses would achieve 
what showjudges call the Big Lick, that high. prancing 
dressage-like step-out characteristic of walkers. In 
1970, Congress aimed the Horse Protection Act at in- 
terdicting this mistreatment. Illegal soring still exists, 
and highly stacked front shoes are still used. but inves: 
tigators have grown more polished at tracking scoff- 
laws. Bottom line: Tennessee walkers are an athletic. 
spirited, distinctly Southern breed. They don't deserve 
to suffer at the hands of any two-legged deceiver. 


Is itjust me, or does the South have more, better 
birds than everywhere else? 

We do. Three of the four North and South American 
flyways converge here. Working west to east. the Cen 
tral Flyway runs from the Canadian Midwest's arctic 
to Texasand beyond. The Mississippi Flyway feeds the 
central Deep South. springing over the Gulfof Mexico 
to the Yucatan on down. The Atlantic Flyway serves 
species heading to and from South America through 
the Caribbean. Rufared knots, arguably the hardiest 
Atlantic denizens, clock a mind- bending 9.300-mile 
spring trek [rom the tipof Chile tothe Canadian Arctic. 
during which they gorge on sea worms and horseshoe 
crabeggsatlancfallin Georgia, South Caralina.andon 
up. Inautunn, they reverse the trip. The South's three 
Ayways compose an immense airborne transfer svs- 
tem, perhaps betterimagined asaparalleleosmos that 
wian civilizations have attached to hospitable points 
in our region. One scientitically renowned Aciantic 
side commuter, a rufa red knot t ayged BOS, ran up 
100,000 miles in twenty years pounding the length 
of the planet. Since that’s 1GO,Q00 miles farther than 
tothe moon, ornithologists called him the Moonbird 
We're obliged tohe good hosts tor travelers like him. @ 
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Photograph by Medford Taylor 


In the Sierra Chincua sanctuary, in Mexico’s high oyamel-fir forests, monarch butterflies cluster on a cobweb 

thistle. “I was thinking of color—drawn to the red of the thistle and the gathering of the monarchs,” recalls the 

Virginia-based photographer Medford Taylor, who traveled to monarch sanctuaries along the border of the 

states of Mexico and Michoacan to capture images of the butterflies in their annual overwintering spots. After 

| spending the summer in Canada, the pollinators fly south each fall, usually arriving in Mexico by the beginning 

| | of November, often on the Day of the Dead. “The families celebrate in the cemeteries, and they look up and see 


Michoacan, Mexico 


the monarchs passing over,” Taylor says. “Many believe they are the spirits of their ancestors.” Once settled, the 
butterflies remain through winter, beginning the return trip northin March. “I've seen it—allofasudden, theair 
| fills with them, and they go,” Taylor remembers. “They just go; it’s time.”—LIndsey Liles 
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COME TO YOUR BOM Ge 


Sunshine warms your skin. Sand between your toes. The sip of your first 
cocktail. Live local music. When you're ready, come experience the sights, 


sounds and scents of the Alabama Gulf Coast. We've missed you. 


GULF SHORES & 
ORANGE BEACH 
TOURISM 


Alabama's White-Sand Beaches 


877-341-2400 Gulf Shores.com OrangeBeach.com 


SOUTHERN 
FOCUS 


State of México, Mexico 


Photograph by Medford Taylor 
| 


“When you're in the mountains in December, surrounded by millions of monarchs, it’s almost a spiritual expe- 
rience,” Taylor says. He snapped this shot in a meadow between two slopes in the Cerro Pelon sanctuary, where 
a stream and morning dew attracted a group—also known asa flutter or a kaleidoscope—of monarchs. Toward 
winter’s end, Taylor says, the butterflies become restless, preparing to migrate. This generation will make the 
journey’s first leg up into Texas, breed, lay eggs on milkweed, and die. Those caterpillars will undergo metamor- 
phosis, fly farther north through the South, and repeat; it can take up to five generations toreachas faras Canada 
by summertime. “The unbelievable thing,” Taylor says, “is that final generation has never been anywhere near 
Mexico, yet they'llcometothesesame forests.” It'san astounding three-thousand-milejourney, made byasingle, 
longer-living “super generation.” “I'd think about it as | was flying to Mexico on a jet going five hundred miles per 
hour. Somewhere below me, those little creatures were doing it on their wings.”—L.L. 
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Hoping for a getaway you won't soon forget? 
Mississippi has you covered. 


Remarkable times await in a place that’s right nearby. In Mississippi, you'll 
find museums alive with music, history, and creativity. Small towns filled 
with extraordinary shops and incredible eateries. Beautiful nature trails to 
wander. Cool city squares to explore. Ready to make a few new memories? 
Start planning your trip at visitmississippi.org. 
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A LEGACY OF LEISURE 


South Walton's 26 miles of sugar-white sand beaches in Northwest Florida 
offer an all-natural escape, yet perfectly blend modern amenities, world- 


class cuisine and small town charm into an unforgettable experience. 
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FLORIDA 


AFTERNOON ON YOUR: HOME WATER. 


JUST YOU, YOUR DAD, AND NOTHING ELSE PLANNED 
EXCEPT STEAKS ON THE GRILL AND A COLD ONE BY THE FIRE. © 


MEN'S ANGLER'S POLO 


THIS FATHER’S DAY 
GIVE ORVIS NOT ORDINA.’Y 


Lightweight, breathable, jersey-knit cot! 


Garment washed for softness & a lived-in look from day 


Neck seam finished with twill tape for comfort and durat 


. 
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New! Expertly stitched saltwater fish embroide 


a ORVI'S 
v | | OUTDOOR OUTFITTERS, INSTRUCTORS, ANDO APPAREL MAKERS SINCE ig5¢ 


LEARN MORE AT 70+ RETAIL STORES « ORVIS.COp 
Orvis commits 5% of pre-tax profits to protecting 
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A CELEBRATION OF SOUTHERN FOOD AND DRINK 
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ANATOMY OF A CLASSIC 


Wild Grilling 


A WHOLE-FISH RECIPE FROM FLORIDA THAT'S 
PERFECT FOR THE BACKYARD 


By Kim Severson 
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The surprises came fast when 
Jeffrey Jew left Washington, 
D.C., and started cooking on 
Florida’s Gulf Coast. Jew, once 
acontestant on Top Chef, had 
gotten used toasteady supply 
of fruits and vegetables from 
Amish farmers in Pennsylva- 
nia. It was a different game in 
Florida, where he moved when 
his partner, Jim Steiner, took 
acommunity banking jobnine 
years ago. 

“It's so tough,” Jew says. 
“You’ve got only four or five 
months when you get good 
produce, thenit gets too hot.” 

He learned to adapt, sourc- 
ing locally as much as possi- 
ble and immersing himself in 
the rhythms and limitations 
of Florida’s seasonal fisheries. 
“There are plenty of months when you can’t even find 
grouper or mahi-mahi,” he says. Fortunately, he discov- 
ered purveyors suchas Sammy’s Seafood inSt. Peters- 
burg, which focuses on fishcaught in environmentally 
sensitive ways. That’s how he fell in love with hogfish, 
amild-tasting denizen of the waters around southern 
and central Florida. “It’s a unique fish that has a real 
flavor toit andis very tender,” he says. 

Sometimes called hog snapper, though it’s actually 
a member of the wrasse family, hogfish is perfect for 
summer grilling. Jew likes togrill the fish whole, using 
avariation of arecipe popular in Canton, China, where 
cooks douse steamed fish with ginger and cilantro 
swimming in soy sauce. Since finding a whole hogfish 
can be achallenge, he suggests substituting atwo-to- 
three-pound red snapper, sca bass, or striped bass. 

Jew’s Chinese grandfather, a good cook who was 
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born near Hong Kong, inspired the 
dish. The other side of his family has 
Norwegian roots. Jew is weaving to- 
gether both sides of his ancestry at his 
new St. Petersburgrestaurant, Lingr. 
The breakfast menu includes dim 
sum-style dumplings and Norwegian 
cardamom buns. Seafood will star in 
the evenings. 

This simple recipe mixes global 
technique with an American backyard sensibility. Jew 
scores the fish and stuffs it with lemon, cilantro, and 
scallions, and whisks together an Asian vinaigrette 
that gets poured over just before serving. To keep the 
fish from sticking, clean the grill’s grates well and oil 
them, and let the fish come to room temperature be- 
fore placing it on the hot grill. Leaveit undisturbed until 
youturnit, then flipthespatula upside down and apply 
pressure to the grate as you gently move it under the 
fish, using tongs to help turn. 

It’s surprisingly easy for a recipe that delivers big 
flavorsandasplashy presentation. Best ofall, it makes 
a great summer supper when the last thing a cook 
wants to do is spend time in a warm kitchen. “It just 
gets so hot down here,” Jew says, “so you want some- 
thing that doesn’t take long to cook and that doesn’t 
require anoven.” 4 


Grilled 
Whole Fish 
with Asian 
Vinaigrette 


Yield: 2-4 
servings 


INGREDIENTS 

For the fish: 
1(2'4-to-3-lb.) 
whole hogfish, 
Americanred 
snapper, sea 

bass, or striped 
bass (scaled, gills 
removed, and 
cleaned) 

Kosher salt 
Ilemon, sliced thinly 
42 bunch cilantro, 
stemmedand 
roughly chopped 
“2 bunch scallions, 
cutinto l-inch pieces 
Butcher's twine, 
soaked in broth 
orwater 
Grape-seedoil 
Black pepper 


For the 
vinaigrette: 

G6 tbsp. vegetable oil 
i tbsp. toasted 
sesame oil 

2 tbsp. sweetened 
black vinegar 

I tbsp. soy sauce 

I tbsp. hoisin sauce 
% bunch scallions, 
minced (about 
Ycup) 

4. tbsp. ginger, 
minced 

2tbsp. garlic, 
minced 

'% bunch cilantro, 
finely chopped 
(about “Acup) 


PREPARATION 

For the fish: 

Pat the fishdry, inside 

and out, and then 

scoreitonbothsides 

Thecuts should be 

about % inch deep and 

about linchapart 
Season the fish 

with salt inside the 


Continues on p. 60 
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cavity and onboth 
sides of the skin, 

then stuff with lemon, 
cilantro, and scallions. 
(it's easiest toline 

the inside of the cavity 
withlemon slices, 
then add cilantro and 
thenscallions. Then 
tuck in any remaining 


lamonslices.) 

Tie the fishin 2 or 
3 places with butch- 
er's twine to secure 
the stuffing. Place the 
fish ona large plate or 
sheet pan and brush 
both sides heavily 
with grape-seed oll. 
Let the fish rest for 
about 3O minutes at 
room temperature. 
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Brush the grates of 
a grill well, and oilthem 
with a paper towel 
soaked In grape-seed 
or vegetable oil Heat 
grillto about 600°F-. If 
you're using a charcoal 
grill, it's ready when 
you can hold your 
hand over the grate for 
only 2or3 seconds. 

Brush the fish again 


with any oil that has 
pooled on tha bottom 
of the plate. Carefully 
put fish onthe grill. If 
using a gas grill, turn 
heat tomedium and 
close thelid. !fusinga 
charcoal grill, donot 
cover once you place 
the fish onthe grill. 
Cook for about 7 toi0 
minutes, depending 


onthe thickness of 
the fish. 

Using a metal 
spatula and tongs, 
carefully flip the fish 
and cook for another 7 
to10 minutes 

Transfer toaserv- 
ing platter, grind some 
black pepper over the 
fish, and then whisk 
the vinaigrette one 


MEET 
THECHEF: 
JEFFREY 

JEW 


Hometown: 
Washington, 
D.C., where both 
his parents were 
stationed atthe 
Pentagon. 


What he 
learned from being 
anarmy brat, 
“My parents were 
strict,soyoulearn 
alotofdiscipline, 
forsure.” 


What he would 
grab fromihe 
kitchen ifthe house 
was on fire; 
Afishknife 
his Norwegian 
grandfather gave 
him when he 
wasachild. 


more time and pourit 
over the hot fish 


For the 
vinaigrette: 

Whisk the oils together 
ina bowl. Add vinegar, 
soy sauce, and hoisin 
sauce, whisking well 
after each to emulsify 
Whisk in scallions, gin- 
ger,garlic, and cilantro 


ILLUSTRATION BY LARA TOMLIN 
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kiawahriver.com 3883 BETSY KERRISON PWKY, JOHNS ISLAND, SC 29455 


OBBTAIN THE PROPERTY REPORT REQUIRED BY FEDERAL LAW AND. READ IT BEFORE 
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DRINKS 


Whiskey 
Shiver 


THE WELCOME CHILL 
FACTOR OF THE 
FROZEN IRISH COFFEE 


By Wayne Curtis 


he Irish coffee was invented in the 1940s 
near Shannon, Ireland, and made the 
leap to the United States in the 1950s, 
when the Buena Vista Cafe in San Fran- 
cisco made it famous. The drink then 
swiftly showed upinrestaurants around 
the nation, but the full story ofits rise is 
complicated and contentious, involving 
competing claims of airport bartenders and Irish pub- 
licans, and disputes overcream versus whippedcream. 
Too much togetinto here. 

But knowthis: The piping-hot concoction of coffee, 
cream, and Irish whiskey would soon collide with an- 
other drink trend, and to the good fortune of all. ice 
cream blender drinks hit their stride in the seventies 
and eighties, a time when classic cocktails were dis- 
missed as dull and stodgy. Bartenders decided that 
every drink could be upgraded with a blender anda 
scoop or twoof icecream. 

And so came the Cognac Creme Freeze, the White 
Monkey, the Pink Macaroon, and Scarlett’s Comfort, 
the last of which featured Southern Comfort, blackber- 
ry brandy, cranberry juice, blueberries, andicecream. 
(Donot try this at home unless youarealicensed mixol- 
ogist.) The ice cream cocktail phase is not considered 
one of the high points in modern bartending. In any 
event,amore health-conscious era soon rushedin, and 
consumers migrateden masse to white wine spritzers 
and lite beer, leaving boozy milkshakes behind. 

With one noteworthy exception: the frozen Irish 
coffee. 

Popular lore ascribes the invention of the frozen 
Irish coffee to Jim Monaghan Sr., the proprietor of 
multiple French Quarter bars in New Orleans, nota- 
bly Molly’s at the Market, where the frozen Irish first 
appeared inthe 1980s. When the Erin Rose, another of 
Monaghan’s bars, installed a slushy machine in 2000, 
frozen trish coffee entered the machine andessentially 
never left. 
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Monaghan clied in 200], but his drink has long out- 
liveditscreator. It’s even developed anear-cult status 
thanks in large part to the hordes of cocktail appren- 
tices whoswarm thecity most summers tosling drinks 
at the massive Tales of the Cocktail conference, and 
who have come to rely on the whiskey jolt and coffee 
boost between shifts. (If the slushy machine were to 
break down, it’s assumed the conference would face 
considerable peril.) 

One of the splendors of the drink is that it invites 
riffs. Nickel City, a neo-dive bar in Austin, Texas, of- 
fers its Almost Famous Frozen Irish Coffee, madewith 
Tullamore D.E.W.anda proprietary cream blend. Bon 
Ton,a Viet-Cajun joint in Atlanta, servesa Vietnamese 
frozen Irish coffee, with whiskey, coffee brandy, sweet- 
ened condensed milk, and chicory coffee. 

But one needn't trifle with perfection. And you 
needn’t own a slushy machine—just a blender and a 
willingness to abandon any diet you may have agreed 
to ina moment of weakness. Made right, the frozen 
Irish coffee offers minor stimulation and an impres- 
sive if temporary relief from the Southern summer. 
Go-cup optional. @ 


Frozen 
Irish 
Coflee 
Yield: l cocktail 


INGREDIENTS 
2o0z. Irish whiskey 
202. coffee liqueur 
% cup vanilla 
icecream 
2cupsice cubes 
doz.rich 

chilled coffee 


PREPARATION 
Putallingredientsina 
blender and rununtil 
the mixture is the con 
sistency of athin milk- 
shake. Serveina rocks 
glass (ora footed Insh 
coffee glass for show) 
Garnish with a dusting 
of coffee grounds. 
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Simply Corolla, NC 


Simply Legendary. 


Find yourself here 


This year, many wise folks are simply planning to | As | 28: | We] -* | 
hit the road and find their way here. It is nice to know CURRITUCK 


that awe-inspiring remote beaches, the legendary wild OUTER BANKS, NC 
horses of Corolla, iconic historical sites and spacious Corolla+ Carova+The Mainland 
accommodations await you in Corolla, NC. 


Call 877.287.7488 for information or your free visitor's guide Visit us online at CorollaNC.com 


HARVEST 


A'Taste 
for Heirlooms 


A PAIR OF VIRGINIA 
GROWERS DIG INTO THE SOUTH’S 
SWEETEST WATERMELONS 


By DebraFreeman 


y grandmother used to laugh and say 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. She mainly used that quip when- 
ever | told her some obscure fact I’d 
read, likewhy women’s shirts buttonon 
theleft. Although she’s passed on,!can 
imagine her saying that now about my 
obsession with heirloom watermelons. 

It all started two years ago after | read about the 
famed Bradford watermelon. Nathaniel Napoleon 
Bradford crossed two watermelons—the Lawson and 
the Mountain Sweet—to create the variety in the 1800s. 
By the 1860s, many considered the Bradford the most 
important watermelon in the South, praised for its 
sweetness and with a rind so soft, most of it could be 
eaten. Unfortunately, it fell out of favor by the early 
1920s as watermelons that could ship more easily be 
gan dominating the market. But today, a descendant 
named Nat Bradford has revivedit at his farminSum 
ter, South Carolina. Early in the 2019 season, | pre 
ordered two Bradford melons online and talked my 
partner, Joshua “Fitz” Fitzwater, into taking a road 
trip with me from our Richmond home to pick them 
up later that summer. As Fitz is a foodie, this wasn't 
a difficult sell. 

While waiting forour Bradfords, westarted wonder 
ing what otherkinds of heirloom watermelons we were 
missing out on. Visits tolocal farmers’ markets turned 
intoweekend journeys to North Carolinato hunt down 
aCrimson Sweet, tonorthern Pennsylvania for an An 
cient Crookneck, to Delaware for an Ali Baba, and al 
most everywhere else within driving distance. They 
all had variations in texture and sweetness, and af 
terawhile, we could detect notes ofapricot and honey, 
for example, in different types. We tracked down an 
Odell’s White, the only commercial variety of water 
melon attributed to an African American. His name 
was Harry, and he was possibly enslaved by William 
Summer, a pomologist in South Carolina (the melon’s 
namecame from Milton Odell, who grew itin the 1850s). 
We shared those seeds with African American farm 
ers in Virginia, and they were as shocked as we were 
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The author holdsa Moon 
and Starsand Ancient 
Crookneck cross she and 


her partnergrewin to learn about the variety—and happy to plant them 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. in their fields. 
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BRUSH CREEK 


LUXURY RANCH COLLECTION 


Brush Creek Ranch embodies the True Spirit of the American West. Explore 30,000 acres of 
breathtaking vistas at one of our three unique luxury ranch destinations outside of Saratoga, Wyoming. 
Nestled in the foothills of the Medicine Bow National Forest and brimming with miles of private snow- 
fed rivers, you can choose the adventure that suits you, inclusive of lodging, gourmet ranch-to-table 
dining, and a vast array of ranch experiences. 


LODGE & SPA 


AT BRUSH CREEK RANCH 


MAGEE 


HOMESTEAD 
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SPORTSMEN'S CLUB 


B:RUSHCREEKRANCH.COM | TEL 307-327-5284 
2B ESERVATIONS@BRUSHCREEKRANCH.COM 


TOGETHERNESS SERVED UP DAILY 


The Lodge & Spa is an exclusive destination 
abundant with unbridled westernadventure 
Experience a wide variety of family-friendly 
activities and embrace your love for the 
great outdoors 


RENEWAL ON THE RANGE 


The prairie hideaway of Magee Homestead 
unfolds as a luxurious and spellbinding 
all-inclusive escape, making it the perfect 
couples retreat for an intimate getaway ora 
private buyout for up to 30 guests. 


LEGENDARY SPORTING ENCLAVE 


Explore 15,000 acres of the nation’s premier 
hunting and fishing groundsat French Creek 
sportsmen's Club. Up to 20 guests enjoy 
dedicated guides, gear, chefs, private gun 
range and river access 
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From left: Joshua 
Fitzwater harvests 
one of the Virginia- 
grown melons; 
astashof heirloom 
watermelon seeds; 
the author withan 


Ancient Crookneck. 


The more we tasted, the more we began to wonder 
why we couldn’t find any prominent varieties with 
distinctly Virginian roots, even though watermelons 
have been grown here for centuries. Of course we 
saved seeds from all of the melons we'd found, and 
we began talking about planting some the following 
season. Though we live in the middle of the city, the 
Patawomeck tribe had some land available about fifty 
miles northin Fredericksburg, and they were gracious 
enoughtoallowustousea portion. We decided toplant 
the Ancient Crookneck, an heirloom indigenous peo- 
plein Arizonahad grown. We also planted the Ali Baba, 
which originated in Iraq; the Ledmon, from North Car- 
olina; and the MoonandStars, aspeckled heirloom re- 
discoveredin Missouri. Perhaps more important, Fitz 
began experimenting with crossing different varieties 
through hand pollination, including across we named 
the Double A Sweet, combining thecrisp texture of the 
Ancient Crookneck and thesweetnessof the Ali Baba. 

We planted roughly sixty seeds and started mak- 
ing the two-hour round trip to make sure the plants 
were thriving, enlisting help from Fitz’s father and 
my daughter to add bone and blood meal, mushroom 
compost, cow manure, and worm castings to the soil. 
While tending to our plants, ! played Ella Fitzgerald for 
themas Fitz uncoiled the solitary hose to hand water 
each melon, fighting off mosquitoes and heat rash in 
ninety-degree swelter. 

As first-time growers, we agreed that ifevenahand- 
ful of those seeds matured, we would countit as awin. 
We wound up with almost a hundred watermelons. 
Most grew toabout twenty-five pounds, though several 
ballooned to more than thirty-five, and our thoughts 
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soon turned to how best to use the ripening fruit. We 
brought watermelons toseveral Virginiachefs, includ 
ing pitmaster Floyd Thomas of Redwood Smoke Shack 
in Norfolk and chef Forrest Warren of Smoke BBQ 
Restaurant & Bar in Newport News. Thomas worked 
them into ahot sauce with habaneroand lime, and War- 
ren into a vinegar-and-watermelon barbecue sauce, 
and we quickly sold the rest afteracouple of Facebook 
posts and a tweet that went viral. Clearly, we weren't 
the only ones who wanted a taste from the past. 

This year, we have decided to grow heirloom water- 
melons once again. Fitz is replanting seeds from the 
best of our Double A Sweets. It takes three years for 
the traits to fully develop, and we’re excited to see 
which characteristics will carry over. And we're now 
cross-pollinating three different types—the Bradford, 
the Odell’s White, and the Ledmon—in hopes of even 
tually producing another Virginia watermelon from 
some of the sweetest heirloomsinthe South. 

Over the past twoyears, our hobby has grownintoa 
full-fledged passion. It was deeply satisfying to bring 
joy to people we had never met before. Hopefully in 
the first fleeting moment when they tasted that liquid 
sugar on their tongues, they might’ve briefly forgot 
tenabouta global pandemic while also learning abit of 
Southernculinary history. And perhaps one clay soon, 
we Virginians will have a watermelon we can call our 
own. My grandmother might just approve. © 
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WHAT'S IN SEASON 


All Hail 
the Queen 


CELEBRATE SUMMER IN THE 
SOUTH WITH THE CROWN 
JEWEL OF THE CORN FAMILY 


By Jenny Everett 


evin Gillespie has been anticipating Silver 
Queen corn season each vear for most of 
FA his life. “Ihave aclear memory of being out- 
side my Granny Geneva’'s house at a pic- 
\ nic table, shucking Silver Queenand hull- 
ing !adv peas in the summertime,” says 
the Georgia native and executive chef 
andowner of Revival in Decatur, Georgia, 
and Gunshow in Atlanta. “Granny grew lady peas. Her 
neighbor grew Silver Queen. Sothey swapped. She got 
the grandkids to do the work because we knew there 
was fried corn for dinner if we did!” Developed in the 
1950s, Silver Queen gained rock-star produce status 
in the South thanks to its sweet white kernels. It has 
become harder to find as other sweet varieties have 
come about. but it’s worth seeking out in June and 
July. “There's just a lot of nostalgia and anticipation 
about Silver Queen season,” Gillespie says. “Even raw 
youcantastethesweetness, while yellow corncantaste 
tannicand bitter raw. Italsohas morecrunch,aplump 
kernel, and doesn’t get mushy as quickly.” When vou 
find Silver Queen at a farmers’ market or a roadside 
stand, make sure there's no space between the ker- 
nels (this tells vou the moisture content is optimal), 
and choose smaller ears, which tend to be sweetest. 
“And look for indications of worms or bugs.” Gilles- 
piesays. “They love Silver Queen, too.” Store theearsin 
the crisper drawer, in their husks, and eat withina few 
days. Gillespie likes to cut the kernels offthe cob and 
steamor saute them toaddtoasummersalad. Orhe'll 
dunk the whole ears in water and char themonasmok- 
ing hot grill. But his favorite prep is to fry the kernels 
with a bit of fatback—just as Granny Geneva taught 
him many summersago. © 
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THE CHEF RECOMMENDS: 


Fatback-Fried Silver 
Queen Corn 


Yield: 4 servings 


INGREDIENTS 
Sears Silver 
Queencorn, husks 
and silk removed 

8 oz. fatback, 
minced (available at 
most butcher shops) 
% cuponion, 

finely minced 

2 tbsp. heavycream 
2tsp. kosher salt 
‘esp. freshly 
ground black 
pepper 

4 tsp. lemonjuice 


PREPARATION 


Grate comonthelarg- 
est holes of a box grat- 
er (you'llend up with 

about 2. cupsof grated 


kernels).(na large 
skillat over medium 
heat, cook the fatback 
torender the fat, about 
2to3 minutes. Using 
aslotted spoon, put 
fried fatback ona plate 
and set aside. Transfer 
the rendered fattoa 
small metal bowl. Put 
2tbsp. of fatintotha 
skillet and heat over 
medium-high. Add 
onion andcomand 
cook for 30 seconds, 
tossing so they won't 
stick. Add cream, salt, 
and pepper, and cook 
using the washing 
machine method (hold 
your spoonin thecen- 


ter and shakeor rotate 
the pan vigorously to 
quickly mix everything 
together). When the 
mixture thickens (the 
corn will bind into one 
big clump), remove 
from heat and stir untii 
bubbles subside. If 
mixture is too thick for 
you, add afew drops 
of water tothinit. Stir 
inlemon juice and 
serve immediately. 
Garnish with minced 
fried fatback. 


TIP: Grating the 
kernels off the cob 
extracts the pulp, 
which contains 
the bulk of Silver 
Queen's flavor. 
Grate overa bow! 
to prevent kernels 
from scattering 
over the counter. 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN BURGOYN] 
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Discover all-new energy at Plant Riverside District. It 
begins at the JW Marriott Savannah, where 
impeccable service creates inspiring moments. 
Then, explore the riverwalk’s restaurants, nightlife 
and world-class entertainment. lconic moments 


await at Savannah's Entertainment District 


PlantRiverside.com | @PlantRiversideDistrict 


UNCOVER A ROMANTIC 
ESCAPE, TORN FROM 

THE PAGES OF A ToT ial 

CENTURY NOVEL. 


Step inside the Mansion on Forsyth Park, Kessler 

Collection and discover more than a century's worth of 

stories and boutique luxury experiences that elevate 
the everyday. We invite you to awaken your inner 
romantic and let it inspire you, much like art itself. 


Savannah's Most Elegant Destination 
mansiononforsythpark.com | @MansiononForsythPark 


MANSION 


ON FORSYTH PARK 


BY KESSLER 


BY JOHN T. EDGE 
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IN RAPIDLY GROWING HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, GET A TASTE OF THE DEEPER SOUTH 


|! usiness cards for Island Twelve Shipping 
and Nicole Nickerson, “North Alabama’s 


PS Jamaican Realtor,” sharecounterspace.A 
| I Bible open to Psalms lies alongside. “Exo- 
dus,” the Bob Marley classic, lopes through 
ceiling speakers. A delivery driver, here 
| to pick up foam boxes of braised oxtails, 
buys a pair of miniature boxing gloves 
embossed with the Jamaican flag. Soon, 
they will sway from his rearview mirror as 
he drives the Friday lunchtime streets of 

Huntsville, Alabama. 

M&K Jamaican Restaurant began about 
four years ago at a nearby gas station. To- 
day it’s the most vital among an array of 
Caribbean restaurants in this fast-growing 
and quickly diversifying city that pulses 
with new arrivals. Opposite acar dealership, next toa 
vape shop, husband-and-wife owners Mark and Karen 
Blake now workastrip mall storefront decorated with 
reggae star glossiesandaposter of the 2002 Jamaican 
bobsled team. 


Froma galley kitchen, they dish goat roti, fried plan- 
tains, curry chicken, and coconut rice and peas. They 
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bake patties stuffed with pebbled beef and wrapped 
in turmeric-yellow crusts. Outside, Winston Blake, 
Mark’s father, tendsa barrel grill beneathacarport. By 
noon, charcoal smoke curls from under the eaves, and 
fragrant jerk chicken, sticky with an allspice-scented 
hot sauce, follows. 

Huntsville has been a different sort of Alabama 
city since the World War Il era. After developing V-2 
rockets for the Nazis, Wernher von Braun 
and his team came here to work for the 
U.S. Army. They stayed to build the rock- 
ets that propelled America to the moon. 
Rocket making still draws smart people to 
work at the Army’s Redstone Arsenal and 
NASA's Marshall Space Flight Center. Hai- 
tians who left Austin, Texas, for the next 
tech boomtown now flock to M&K. Cam- 
eroonians who work in cybersecurity come for their 
snapper escabeche fixes. 

If you know Jamaican food, then you knowjerk, the 
most popular island export after reggae. Southern 
barbecue and Jamaican jerk are not the same. But 
they have comparable histories. Caribbean colonies 
and the U.S. South enslaved people. In Alabama, the 


Markand Karen 
Blake at the order 
counter of M&K 
Jamaican Restau- 
rant; Winston Blake 
cooks jerk chicken on 
a barrel grilloutside. 


~ Rocket City’s Jamaican Flair = 


Jerk 
Station 


Fuelupwitha 
plate of chicken 


The Blakes opened 
their first restaurant 
beneath the overhang 
of agas stationon 
University Drive in 
Huntsville. Today, at 
Jam Rock Jamaican 
Restaurant, the Walk- 
er family works the 
space, cooking jerk 
chicken that smells 
of woodsmoke and 
allspice. Insido, they 
sell Jamaican snacks 
like plantain chips and 
bottles of grapefruit-y 
Ting —J.T.E. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LYNSEY WEATHERSPOON 


money crop was cotton. In Jamaica, it was 
sugar. Like Southern foodways, Caribbean 
foodways bear those markers. Jerk chick- 
en claims likely roots in the seventeenth 
century, when enslaved Jamaicans fled to 
the mountains to escape the British. Cur- 
ry goat, which the Blakes serve in a velvet 
sauce with potatoes and carrots, borrows 
spicing from indentured Indian workers 
who came to work sugarcane plantations 
after the British outlawed colonial slavery. 
And their brown stew chicken gains deep 
flavor and color from caramelized sugar. 
Mark and Karen grew up in Manches- 
ter Parish in Jamaica. They came to the 
United States on track scholarships. At 
Bethune-Cookman University, an HBCU 
in Florida, Karen ran middle distance and 
cross-country. Mark was a sprinter and 
long jumper. He managed car rental agen- 
cies and she worked as a special educa- 
tion teacher before they moved to Hunts- 
ville and launched their restaurant. They 
opened the current location of M&K in 
2019, aided by Winston Blake, who had run 
a restaurant back in Manchester Parish. 


Today, these three serve the new-economy 
workers of Huntsville, drawn by tech and 
space industry jobs, and those who come 
to study at a constellation of educational 
institutions, including Oakwood Universi- 
ty,aSeventh Day Adventist-funded HBCU, 
amile anda halfdown the road from M&K. 

Set ona former cotton plantation, Oak- 
wood has educated many Caribbean peo- 
ple, drawn by scholarships and church 
connections, and many nowcall Huntsville 
home. Oakwood is storied ground. Dred 
Scott, the enslaved manwho famously and 
unsuccessfully petitioned the Supreme 
Court for his freedom, once toiled there. 
After the Civil War, the church convert- 
ed the plantation to a school, to serve the 
needs of the once enslaved. 

At the prowofthecampus, the university 
sells student-grown vegetables from what 
looks likea mod Whole Foods branch. The 
Blakes cook with vegetables raised by Oak- 
wood farmers, and they serve dishes that 
appeal to vegetarians and vegans. But my 
favorite dish on their menuisthe meatiest. 

Onarecent Saturday, a sign posted to 


the plexiglass order window announced 
that oxtails are now subject toaone-dollar 
surcharge. “The meat has gotten expen- 
sive,” Mark says. “But wedon’t want togive 
it up.” My advice: Pay the freight. Braised 
until they shade black and gain auburn 
highlights, these nuggets of beef taste like 
beatified mini pot roasts. As the oxtails 
cook, they throw off a rich onion-sweet 
gravy. In a boxed meal, that gravy soaks 
into the coconut rice and peas. It swamps 
thecreamy mix of potatoesand chickpeas. 
Andit gilds ingots of plantain, cooked until 
they turn golden and chewy. 

M&K is aportal. Cross the transom, fork 
into the oxtails, and youtravel to Jamaica. 
Take inthe soundsand smells, and youalso 
get toglimpse the Huntsvilleofthe future, 
aplace many people from many places will 
call home. In 2018, Huntsville passed Mont- 
gomeryin population. By 2023, itis poised 
to pass Birmingham. As thecity grows and 
new people arrive, M&K will serve as aclub- 
house forall, witha bettersoundtrack than 
most, and oxtail gravy that begs youtosop 
tothe bottom of the box. 4 
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ON SOUTH CAROLINA 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH THE OLD EOWARDS INN AND SPA 


A Beloved Blue Ridge Getaway 


IN HIGHLANDS, NORTH CAROLINA, BLOGGER VICTORIA SCHNEIDER CHECKS 


INTO THE OLD EDWARDS INN AND SPA FOR A COZY—-AND RELAXING—RETREAT 


estern North Carolina holds aspecial 
placeinthe hearts of those whovisit, 
and amid this mountainous wonder- 
land lies an enclave especially fa- 
vored by travelers. Tucked within a 
Blue Ridge plateau, Highlands brims 
with natural beauty, while an idyllic, 
small-town feel permeates its down- 
town streets. At the heart of it all, the Old Edwards 
Innand Spa, withits plush suites, world-class spa,and 
collection ofrestaurants, isacornerstoneofthecom 
munity. This past spring, Garden & Gun partnered 
with Atlanta-based photographer and lifestyle blog- 
ger Victoria Schneider to capture the Old Edwards 
experience in full. 

Uponarrival in Highlands, Victoria and her husband, 
lan, were struck by the village's close-knit atmosphere. 
“tt felt familiar right away, like everyone knew us,” 
she says. With time to kill before their check-in at Old 
Edwards, the Schneiders traveled a mere ten minutes 
totwoofthe area's most treasured sights: Dry Fallsand 
Bridal Veil Falls. The twin attractions are wonders to 
behold. At Dry Falls, visitors can wander behind the 
falls for astunning mountain vista—and alight spray. 

Back at theinn, Victoriaand lan got acquainted with 
their room after touring the grounds. “Each space 
seemed more lovely than the last,” Victoria says of 
the inn’s stylish European design. The Satulah Suite 
was warm and welcoming, with heated floors, a !ux- 
urious bathtub, and a charming view of Main Street. 
Inthe evenings, the turndown service was divine, leav- 
ing the fireplace aglow and the room sprinkled with 
rose petals. 

The next day, breakfast was served at Madison's 
Restaurant, an Old Edwards eatery with fare sourced 
from local farmers, and by midmorning, it was time 
for some pampering at the spa. Victoria enjoyed the 
Sweet Mountain Metamorphosis, one of theinn’s sig- 
nature massages, as well as a light lunch in the Spa 
Cafe and time to lounge inthe sunroom with lan. 

With the remainder of their weekend, the Schnei- 
ders set out tosavor the best of Highlands, includinga 
trip tothe Bascom Center for Visual Arts,ahorse farm 
turned gallery space; aspin through downtown's bou- 
tiques; and drinks at the Hummingbird Lounge, the 
inn’s laid-back cocktailjoint. But the couple’s weekend 
adventure only scratched the surface of Old Edwards’s 
delights. “This seems like the kind of place that has 
a unique [eel for each season,” Victoria says. “We're 
already planning our next trip.” 


Book your stay at OldEdwardsHospitality.com 


1. Victoria's husband, lan, explores Dry Fal 
2. Aslow morning in the Satulah Suite. 3. T) 
charming entry to Madison's Restaurant 

4. Aclassic Southern breakfast at Madison's 
Restaurant. S.A cozy corner at Old Edwards 
6. Victoria takes a dip inthe Hickory Jacuzzi 
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Stay ina private residence, cottage or cab 


foliairciate 1 
premium leisure amenities plus a personal concierse 
OldEdwardsHospitality.com/PrivateVacatio} 


Inquire‘about specific amenity inclusions with your selected 
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Instrument 
of Funk 


MUSICAL RENAISSANCE MAN 
JON BATISTE CAN TRACE HIS LIFE IN 
MUSIC WITH MELODICAS 

By Jonathan Miles 


Batiste at his home in New Jersey, playing 
one of his hand-painted melodicas. 
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GOOD 
HUNTING 


From left, a hand- 
painted melodica, 

the Supreme Hohner 
version Batiste played 
ata Tiny Desk concert 
for NPR, anda model 
he played inthe New 
York City subway. 


on Batiste’s professors at the Juilliard 
School in New York were so disturbed by it 
that they called in a psychotherapist. One 
of his hometown mentors, the jazz icon 
Wynton Marsalis, was likewise appalled. 
“Get that thing off the stage,” he'd gripe. 
Even workaday subway riders, herding 
past Batiste’s underground performances, 
might've thought something was off-kilter, unusual, 
all that incredible virtuosity funneled into...what's that 
thing even called, anyway? 

“Melody horn, melodion, harmonichord, mouth pia- 
no...” Batisteis inventorying thenames for the peculiar 
instrument in his hands, the source of all that former 
tension but also, more important, almost lifelong de- 
light. “Ifyou look online,” he says, “there’s even more.” 
Indeed there are: pianica, melodihorn, triola, hooter, 
piano horn, and therather sultry-sounding orgamoni- 
ca. But most players, Batiste included, call it amelodica. 

Few if any players, however, have devoted as much 
passion and energy to the instrument—and derived 
so much obstinate joy from it—as Batiste. The thirty- 
four-year-old Louisiana native is a wearer of many 
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feathered caps: bandleader, since 2015, for The Late 
Show with Stephen Colbert; Oscar-nominated and 
Golden Globe-winning film composer (for Pixar’s 
Soul); jazz piano prodigy turned master, with more 
than a dozen albums and EPs stretching back to his 
teens (including 2019's Grammy-nominated Chronol- 
ogy ofa Dream: Live at the Village Vanguard); actor 
(David Simon's Treme and Spike Lee’s Red Hook Sum- 
mer); symphonic composer (his American Symphony 
debuts at Carnegie Hall this year); educator (he’s the 
co-artistic director of the National Jazz Museum in 
Harlem); and activist (the protest marches he led inthe 
wake of George Floyd's killing fueled the songwriting 
on We Are, his most recent album). But close to Ba- 
tiste’s heart is another, less heralded role: evangelist 
and ambassador for this many-named Germaninstru- 
ment that resembles the offspring ofa piano andaka- 
zoo and that finally, in his hands, is getting the respect 
and exposure it deserves. 

“It’s still very much an underground instrument,” 
Batiste says. He’s standing in the garage of his house 
onarural NewJersey back road, plucking halfadozen 
melodicas fromamoving box. Batiste andhislongtime 
partner, the writer Suleika Jaouad, recently traded 
their New York apartment for a patch of countryside; 
cardboard boxes still linger. This box, however, has a 
special resonance: It’s the repository for a stubborn 
love that began, way back when, with aconsolation gift 
from his father. 

The year was 1993. As the bassist for the Batiste 
Brothers Band, Jon's father, Michael, was jetting to Ja- 
pan for a gig. (Batiste descends from one of those mu- 
sical families, like the Marsalises and Nevilles, thread - 
ed into the very DNA of New Orleans music.) Jon, who 
at seven was alreacly performing with his family some, 
wanted desperately tocomealong. Thoughnot because 
he wanted to beonstage. “Japan,” heexplains, “was the 
land of Nintendo.” Where he remained, however, was 
in the land of second grade. Batiste pere returned 
bearing gifts. Among them, for Jon, was amelodica—a 
ubiquitous classroom instrument in Japan, but, fora 
boy in Louisiana, an object of wild fascination. “That 
was the beginning,” he says. 

That first melodica’s not in the moving box; it's 
back at the family homeplacein Kenner. What is here, 
though, is a hand-painted relic from the next chapter 
in Jon Batiste’s melodicaodyssey—“the eraofthesub 
way,’ ashe putsit. He bringsit tohislipsand pipes out a 
quick bluesy run. Festooned with his name amid black 
andlime-green patterns painted bya friend, the thirty 
two-key Hohner model is emblematic of Batiste’s 
near-constant sidearm when he was studying pianoat 
Juilliard by day and—onstreet corners and in subways 
and jazz clubs—mastering the melodica by night. 

Melodicas can be played in one of two ways. The 
first is to blow into a long plastic tube connected to 
the instrument, which can be set level with the key 
board visible to the player and with both of his or her 
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Unlike, say, 
vintage guitars, 
melodicas don’t 
hold much 
intrinsic value. 
For Batiste, 
however, 
eachone inhis 
collectionisa 
madeleine, 
a portalback 
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in time 
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Batiste at the piano, 
topped with awards 
including his Golden 
Globe for Soul. 


hands free to navigate it. The effect is something like 
a musical hookah pipe. The second way—Jon’s—is to 
eschew the tubing and blowit like a trumpet, fingering 
the keys with one’s right hand while—if you're Jon Ba- 
tiste—dancing, discoing, duckwalking. and otherwise 
distributing the groove throughout your entire body. 
The sound a melodica produces is reedy and expres- 
sive, similartoa harmonica but without somuchofthe 
overtones and glissandi—likeaharmonicaplayedwith 
uncanny precision. 

It’s not entirely unknown in popular music. The 
late Augustus Pablo introduced it to reggae and dub 
in the 1970s. Steely Dan’s Donald Fagen toots one on 
occasion. Stevie Wonder told Batiste he used to play 
one but didn’t like the way it clogged with saliva (me- 
lodicas do require draining). But like its cousins the 
harmonica and the accordion, the instrument often 
gets seated at the kids’ table—scorned as an unseri- 
ous folk instrumentor, worse yet, as a tov. Suffice it to 
say that it wasn’t what you wanted to go around play- 
ing nonstop in the very serious halls of Juilliard, even 
if the cafeterialadies loved it somuch that they reward- 
ed you with free food. 

“The teachers in the school started saying, ‘That 
boy has lost his mind,” Batiste recalls. “I even had to 
get a psychiatric exam.” The institutional disdain, he 
says, was partly musical; snobbery, after all, isendem- 
ic to conservatory life. Playing for free in the subways, 
haunting empty jazz clubs inthe wee hours, diverting 
even anyenergy fromthe rigors ofhis pianostudy: “All 
that was looked down upon,” he says. Yet the frowns 
had another source, he believes: “The fact that I’m 
Southern.” His New Orleans accent is deep and melo- 
dious; back then, it was even deeper. “There were no 
people whospokelikeIspokeat Juilliard at that time,” 
he says. “There weren't a lot of people! could point to 
who soundedlike Willie up the block. Everything about 
me was just like, This guy’sasore thumb.” He's laughing 
as he says this—that big staccato laugh familiar totele- 
vision viewers. “It wasn’t funny at the time,” he allows, 
“but in retrospect it’s hilarious.” 

Equally funny—now but not then—was Wynton Mar- 
salis’s allergic reaction to Batiste’s melodica playing. 
Marsalis feared he was wasting his talent on a toy, 
Batiste says. “He’s the biggest jazz star in the world. 
The guy. Andhe’s saying, ‘Don't play that.” The two of 
them laugh about it now. Back then, however: “I would 

justclench,” he says, “and keepit.” That's because the 

melodica brought him joy. And, increasingly, it was 
bringing audiences joy. The jazz clubs, where he’dlead 
off with a melodica rendition of Thelonious Monk's 
“Round Midnight,” backed by the earliest members of 
his Stay Human band, were nolonger empty but instead 
packed. The Lower East Side street corners, where the 
band staged the guerrilla concerts that Batiste would 
come tocall “love riots,” were swelling with crowds. 

He pulls another melodica from the box, a Suzuki 
soprano model that’s another heirloom from the sub- 
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way era. Unlike, say, vintage guitars, melodicas don’t 
hold muchintrinsic value. They’re mass-produced, not 
handcrafted. Most are made of plastic. When the reeds 
goflat, as they inevitably do, it’s usually time foranew 
one. For Batiste, however, each one inhiscollectionisa 
madeleine,aportal back toamomentintime. That late 
night on LudlowStreet when an audience of hundreds 
snarled trafficand the police broke it up, blue lights ev- 
erywhere, amid chants for one more song. That appear- 
ance onatelevision show he’d never heard of, The Col 
bert Report, when Batiste and the band second-lined 
the audience out of the studio and onto the sidewalk 
and into Stephen Colbert’s heart. The march through 
Manhattan that he led last summer, decrying injus- 
tice with song, fusing street protests with the jazz fu 
neral. Or that 2008 NBA All-Star Game halftime show 
when the “youngster,” as Harry Connick Jr. dubbed 
him, was includedina performance medley by New Or 
leans’ pianotitans—Connick Jr., Ellis Marsalis, Dr. John, 
Art Neville, and, across from Batiste, dueling pianos 
style, Allen Toussaint—and what did he do? Whipped 
out a melodica during the closing breakdown, unan 
nounced, unrehearsed, because maybe the only re- 
sponse to that much sonic joy is to add another layer 
of sonicjoy, todashin someof your own seasoning miy. 
to make the funk somehow funkier. 

“A lot of times,” he says, “the culture needs to br 
shook up.” Batiste continues to shake it every which 
way he can. But he’s especially proud, as the array of 
melodicas loosens more memorics, of the decade. old 
judder he gave the New York jazz scene, the way he 
helped pivot the music back toward its New Orleans 
roots and rejuvenated it with that so-called toy. “Be 
cause ten years later | see musicians who are not 
from New Orleans, not from the South, adopting things 
that we did in clubs and other venues and it’s like, Ohh 
yes,” he says, smiling. “That helped the culture. That 
helped something.” 4 
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SOUTHERN STYLE 


The Art of the Sleeping Porch 


WIND DOWN WITH FLAIR IN THIS NOSTALGIC SUMMERTIME HAVEN 
By Haskell Harris 


A sleeping porchon 
Sullivan's Island, South 

Carolina, ready tocatch 
the sea breeze. 


DEN 


reEVIA 


Back before air-conditioning, the Southern sleeping porch served not only as a novelty, particularly for 
children who thrilled to snoozing outside, but asanecessity.Onsummer nights, when the airinsideahome 
became stifling, families retreated to these welcome spots—often repurposed screened-in porches—to 
drift off to sleep in makeshift seasonal beds. Sleeping porches have even appeared in such films as 1991's 
Louisiana-set The Man in the Moon, inwhichayoung Reese Witherspoon stays up late injust sucha structure 
with hercharacter's older sister to muse about life. To keep the traclition from fading into the HVAC ether, 
you don't need much more thana few key ingredients. 
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@ BEDDING 
Crisp white sheets witha subtle, 
menswear-inspired charcoal 
stripe by Matouk (from $225; 
matouk.com), handmade 
coverlets by Texas-based Vaeven 
($1,250 each; vaeven.com), 
macrameé bed skirts by Serena & 
Lily (from S138; serenaandlily 
.com), anda wildly colorful 
cotton throw by theartist 
Olivia Wendel ($170; ggfieldshop 
.cam) lenda light and cool look 
to nestled twin beds. 


@ SIDE TABLE,LAMP, 
AND STEREO 
The designersat Worlds Away 
in Memphis dreamed up this 
gunmetal gray side table with 
clever storage concealed behind 
caned-panel doors ($1,215; 
worlds-away.com). The sturdy 
piece also offers a handy perch 
foravintage-style lamp by 
Schoolhouse Electric (from 
$329; schoolhouse.com) as well 
as a Bluetooth stereo ina decid- 
edly retro package by Tivoli 
Audio (S899; huckberry.com). 


m™ STOOLS, RUG, AND FAN 
Keep things casual with 
relaxed organic materials like 
SL INDOORSUNGES : ; those used tocraft bath the 
PLANTOPEDIA ~ 2 woven-water-hyacinth stools 
= by Mainly Baskets Home 
(S258 each; mainlybaskets.com) 
and the quirky jute arearug 
by Serena & Lily ($148; 
serenaandlily.com). Anold- 
school standing fan by Hunter 
($90; sylvane.com) maintains 
a steady breeze inthe still 
of the night. 


TRAY, CARAFE, 

AND DRINKWARE 
- ‘ a *r aN : Re = A bamboo tray like this one 
| { tH = = from Dear Keaton ($3-; 

}. dearkeaton.com), stocked with 

a carafe and water glass set from 
Fieldshop ($66: ggfieldshop 
.com) and enamel tumblers by 
Crow Canyon (S10-$22 vach; 
crowcanyonhome.com) that you 
can fill with chilled cocktails, 
makes forancasily movable 
hydration station. E& 
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From top: A custom sofa by Angie Hranowsky Studio anchors HOMEPLACE 


\\ 
the living room, accompanied by a rattan chair by John Risley anda 


; Billy Baldwin Studio slipper chair covered in Schumacher fabric; Charleston Gem 


the foyer seen through the front entrance. 


VIVID HUES AND BEGUILING UPDATES SET 
A HISTORIC LOWCOUNTRY HOME APART 
By Allston McCrady 


round every corner, the historic dis- 
trict of Charleston, South Carolina, 
reveals or conceals a secret. A hidden 
cobblestoned alley. A pocket garden 
spied through an elaborate iron gate. 
And if you were to walk by the diminu- 
tiveeighteenth-century kitchen house 
set back from King Street just south 
of Broad Street, you might not even notice that itsun 
derstated brick exterior disguises a boldly modernad 
dition, largely invisible to the prying eyes of passersby. 
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HERE, EVERY DAY 
feels like an escape. 


Just cast of Atlanta, Reynolds Lake Oconcc is a private waterfront community where 
members from around the country thrive, and where passions and friendships flourish. 
With six championship golf courses, a lakefront Ritz-Carlton’ and a range of acclaimed 

restaurants, shops and amenities, the vibrant destination is a favorite choicc for 
families looking to retire, relocate or even just change course and reset. 


REYNOLDS 


LAKE OCONEE 


eet 


BOOK YOUR REAL ESTATE PREVIEW fo experience our friendly 
community for yourself as part of our lifestyle visit. Starting at 
$299* per night, it includes up to three nights at The Ritz-Carlton‘, 
two rounds of golf, a two-hour boat rental and more. 


Homesites from $100K-$2.5M + Homes from $400K-$5M+ 


REYNOLDSLAKEOCONEE.COM/GG «+ (855) 429.6493 


“Sees hy ond subject fo oveobilty; club credii tor promahoral purposes only, Reel estole ond other omerines ore camad by Oconea Lond Develogrent Company LLC and/or other subsidiones and cHibates cf Maile, In (eollectrvety, “OLDC™ ot “Sporso”) ond by unrelated thad pathes, Reynok’s Loke Oconee 
“RLOP") 6s the pa: 
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Atthetimeofits constructionin 2015, the two-story 
addition ruffled feathers, as even the slightest tweak 
south of Broad often does. When the then homeowners 
put the house onthe market after the dust had settled, 
Liz Gilbert and Ron Hammer snapped it up. The Con- 
necticut couple, retired from careers in finance, had 
been searching for the ideal pied-a-terre, and this was 
it: discreetly set back from the street, quiet, in the his- 
toric district, but with state-of-the-art features and 
parking to boot. 

Technically, the former kitchen houseonce belonged 
tothe stately three-story manor house just north ofit. 
The merchant and planter William Price constructed 
both in 1786. In that century and the next, hundreds 
of similar kitchen houses, where enslaved people lived 
and worked, peppered the inner blocks of Charleston, 
built at a distance from the main homes so as not to 
catch them on fire. Over the decades, the property 


changed hands many times—during World War Il, the 
kitchen house even got remodeled into apartments 
for war workers, andthestructure had been practical- 
ly gutted by the time of the modern addition. Today 
roughly a third of the original kitchen houses on this 
block survive, typically “absorbed” by the main house 
as a subsequently hyphenated wing or guesthouse. 
But in this case, the kitchen house was legally split 
from the parent house in 1964. and given its own lot, 
for whichits owners could call their own shots. Which 
Gilbert and Hammer did, stylistically catapulting the 
home into the present. 

“When we first walked in,” Gilbert says, “we were re- 
ally struck by the juxtaposition between old and new.” 
The architect the former homeowners had used had 


“When you 
commit to 
working 
with color,” 
says interic 
designer Ang 
Hranowsky, 
“you have to g 
all the way” 


Top to bottom: A vintage uchiwa light fixture by Ingo Maurer hangs 
inthe breakfast room; a custom-made daybed outfits the TVroom, 
which doubles as a guest room; another view of the living room, anda 
vintage Danish lounge chair reupholstered in nubby wool. 
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Hranowsky 
played offof 
the old-new 
dichotomy of 
the house itself, 
assembling an 
inspired mix of 
antiquesand 
modern pieces 


Lefttoright, from top: 
Acustom headboard 
and bedding by Angie 
Hranowsky Studio in 
the master bedroom; 
custom wallpaper 
panels by Voutsain 
the powder room;a 
vintage French paint- 
ing from Charleston's 
Wynsum Antiques & 
Interiors; a vintage 
Moroccan side chair 
from John Pope 
Antiques in the foyer; 
aninetcenth-century 
Louts XVI chair with 
custom seat cushions. 
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exposed the original brick walls, hidden behind drywall 
for decades. He then floated acontemporary staircase 
at the center of the historic frame, flanked by akitch- 
en, with modern bathrooms above. Openingsconnect 
westward to a spacious, light-filled addition framed 
with a “window wall” overlooking a private garden. “It’s 
likea tree house,” Gilbert says asabrilliant red cardinal 
lands ina blossoming redbud tree. 

Charleston’s subtropical climate attracted Gilbert 


and Hammer, a welcome respite from New England 
winters. Gilbert had recently renovated a charming 
Nantucket-style barn in shades of white and blue, but 
as a self-professed “colorist at heart,” she knew that 
in Charleston, she wanted to use color in confident 
and surprising ways. Serendipitously, she stumbled 
upon the Charleston-based interior designer Angie 
Hranowsky, whose signature bold palette and eclec 
ticstyle spoke to her. Hranowsky toured the space and 
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agreed that although the modern addition was strik- 
ing, as she puts it, “it felt like a big, empty white box. It 
needed warmthand texture.” Gilbert gave her free rein. 
“When youcommit toworking with color,” Hranowsky 
says, “yousort of have to goall the way. Luckily, Liz was 
willing to take risks.” 

From the street, the house blends perfectly with its 
historic surroundings, its brick facade painted pristine 
white and lined with meticulously clipped fig ivy. But 
the front door opens into a virtual jewel box. Richly 
saturated vibrant pink, deep red, and salmon imbue 
the walls, hallways, and stairwell. Upstairs, a petite 
guest wing doubles asa television room, enveloped in 
shades of kelly green and pistachio and dappled with 
sun fromaretractableskylight. Theairy main bedroom 
offers custom bedding and amiable hues of peach and 
buttery custard. Hranowsky enlisted a faux finisher to 
glaze thewalls, lending abit of movement tocoloration 
throughout the home, so everything breathes. Little 
popsof Voutsa fabric and custom wallpapers echothe 
subtropical feel, the downstairs half bath wrapped ina 
fictional grove of bamboo. 

When selecting furniture, Hranowsky played off of 
the old-new dichotomy of the house itself, assembling 
an inspired mix of antiques and modern pieces, ac- 
cented by custom designs such as the tufted French 
mattress daybed witha pullout trundleinthe TV/guest 


From top: The back of the home showcases the 
modern addition; another view of the foyer and the 
structure’s original brick walls; landscape design- 
er Katie Duncanset the scene inthe backyard. 
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room. In the foyer, a vintage Moroccan side chair min- 
gles deftly with an Arts and Crafts~era Thebes stool. 
Inthe living room, amidcentury woven lounge chair by 
the Maine artist John Risley winks at a plush greensofa 
custom-made tomatch the bright walls and an antique 
side table. 

In the yard beyond, Gilbert and Hammer enlisted 
landscape designer Katie Duncan to plant a towering 
row of fast-growing Savannah holly to create privacy, 
and the Charleston artist Ann Ladson to design and 
install container pots. Duncanalsoselected a tricolor 
ginger plant specifically toreflect the color of the living 
room, aninterplay of indoors and out. 

While installing a generator in acorner of the prop- 
erty, contractors unearthed what is believed to be a 
late eighteenth to early nineteenth-century footing 
foragardenbenchor fountain, molded witha blend of 


horsehair, clay, straw, lime, shell, and stone. Hammer Landscape 
took the piece toa local metal fabricator to have it art- designer 
fully mounted. It nowstands prominently opposite the Katie Duncan 
couple’s front door, acenturies-old calling card. selecteda 
The home balances many voices: past and pres- tricolor ginger 
ent, historic and modern, vivid color and worn brick, plant to reflect 
a dynamic dissonance that sings as a whole. One of the color of the 
the Board of Architectural Review members perhaps living room, 
said it best at the public hearing on the addition back aninterplay 
in 2015, when he argued that architectural expression ofindoors 
need not stop at any particular date, even in historic andout 


districts, if done thoughtfully: “An orchestra is made 
up of a lot of instruments that are so different from 
oneanother,and yet theystillcan reactin harmony. It’s 
not all violins.” @ 
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A SOUTHERNER’S GUIDE TO 


SUMMER 
ADVENTUR 


FROM THE GLISTENING BEACHES OF GULF SHORES, ALABAMA, 
TO NORTH CAROLINA'S STORIED OUTER BANKS, THESE DREAMY 
DESTINATIONS PROMISE A SEASON OF SUN-SOAKED DELIGHT 
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A watercolor sunset over 
GulfShores, Alabama. 
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Gulf Shores and Orange Beach, Alabama 


This season, seek out some wide-open spaces. Amid thirty-two miles of 
spacious Alabamacoastline, it’s easy to spread out and claim aslice of beachas 
your own. From dawn to dusk, Gulf Shores and Orange Beach offer unparalleled 
fishing, paddling, and boating, while come evening, the day's freshest catchis 
served up in the open-air seafood restaurants along the shore. 


GULFSHORES.COM « @VISITALBEACHES 


Corolla, North Carolina 


| In North Carolina’s northernmost region, aremote stretch 
of beaches make up the enchanting Currituck Outer Banks. 

Here, a world of natural wonders awaits those who visit, from 

the rare birds of the maritime forest to the wild horses that 

roam the pristine shores. Corolla, one of the local villages, is 

also home tocaptivating historic sites and charming accom- 

modations, adding up to one unforgettable vacation. 

‘ 


VISITCURRITUCK.COM + @CURRITUCKOBX 
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Mississippi 

With arich history anda stunning landscape, Mississippi offers the best 
of the South. Beit hiking the Appalachian foothills or canoeing the mighty 
Mississippi River, outdoor lovers will delight in the state’s wild spaces. 
Meanwhile, acollection ofcelebrated museums capture legends from 

the civil rights erato the Grammy stage, and local restaurants serve up 
delicacies suchas fresh-caught catfish and Delta hot tamales. 


VISITMISSISSIPPILORG «= @VISITMS 


Lake Oconee, Georgia 


| 
Just beyond Atlanta lies a getaway so idyllic that the bustle of the every- 
day will seem worlds away. Along 376 miles of shoreline, Lake Oconeeis 
home to breathtaking scenery, a world-class marina and water sports 
i center, and six award-winning golf courses. The locale is a beloved 
destination for generations of travelers, and its collection of vacation 
| homes, cottages, campgrounds, and resorts (including the freshly 
}. renovated Ritz-Carlton Reynolds, Lake Oconee) cater toevery taste. 


VISITLAKEOCONEE.COM « @VISITLAKEOCONEEGA 
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Columbus, Mississippi 


Overlooking the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, Columbus, Mississippi, offers 
beauty and excitement in abundance. A quintessentially Southern destination, 

the city brims with historical heritage, from the iconic Tennessee Williams House 
Museum to three National Register of Historic Places districts. Columbus Lake pro- 
vides a9,000-acre backdrop for boating, fishing, and water sports, while elevated 
fare andclassic comfort food are served in the slew of beloved restaurants onshore. 


VISITCOLUMBUSMS.ORG + @VISITCOLUMBUSMS 


Old 96 District, South Carolina 


Encompassing five small counties, South Carolina's Old 

96 District is a true haven for outdoor adventure. The area 
includes three lakes, six state parks, and more than 250 
miles of hiking and biking trails, as wellas two Revolutionary 
War battlegrounds and the birthplace of civil rights leader 
Benjamin E. Mays. Each town is alsoa treasure trove of lacal 
art, culture, and cuisine, promising atruly inspired getaway. 


VISITOLD9G6SC.COM + @VISITOLD9E6SC 


Lago Mar Beach Resort & Club, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Nestled among ten lushacres on the Atlantic Ocean lies Lago Mar 
Beach Resort & Club. Lago Mar offers one-of-a-kind comfort, genuine 
hospitality, and aspacious tropical retreat. Consistently named among 
the world’s finest hotels, the resort teems with luxury at every turn. 


LAGOMAR.COM *« @LAGOMARRESORT 


Fredericksburg, Texas 

Tucked away in the Texas Hill Country, Fredericksburg is asmall 
Southern town witha unique European feel. Here, family-owned 
vineyards offer personalized tours and tasting experiences, local 
boutiques dot the tree-lined streets, and incredibly fresh produce 
appears onrestaurant menus. Whether it's traditional Texas 
barbecue ora bit of museum hopping you seek, there’s no better 
place to get away from it all—especially fora midweek escape. 


VISITFREDERICKSBURGTX.COM «= @VISITFREDTX 
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@ BR-21 BELGARD ROOMS 
2 } Open Air Office Natural Collection | Gray Tones 


, 


Browse, pick and click for your perfect outdoor office with the new 
Belgard Rooms portfolio. Simply take our quiz or choose your own inspiration, then 


customize and share your ideal design. To start planning your home addition, visit 
Belgard.com/rooms and design your outdoor room today. BELGARD 4 
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A Farmer's 
Shadow 


ANAGING AND ABANDONED 
COUNTRY DOG FINDS HIS PACK ON 
A SOUTH GEORGIA FARM 


All beginnings set us up for end- 
ings. As a farmer, I know that well. 
A farm is a living, breathing thing, 
and the changes | see almost daily 
remind me that time is fleeting, and 
nature is cyclical. We plant seeds 
and harvest crops. The sunny days 
of today will give way toclouds and 
rain, but the sun will come back, and 
thecycle will repeat itself. 

Our South Georgia farm sits off a loose sand road in rough but 
beautiful country—just thirty miles due east of the Okefenokee 
Swampand home togators, snakes, andaking’s ransom of insects. 
My wife and | have three kids, two boys anda girl. We farm pigs that 
we raise on pasture, meat chickens, andeggs, withasmattering of 
vegetables and citrus. It’s a fairly bucolic life. A good life. The kind 
Iie in bed at night and feel thankful for. 

There is a special glue that holds us all together, more than the 
dirt and the chores. Our dogs. The luckiest dogs on earth. Loved 
beyond measure. They help me work. They give my daughter 
“pony” rides. They help my boys hunt squirrel and rabbit. The farm 
just wouldn’t be the same without them. 

The property was once part of a plantation, but by the time we 
came along in 2014, it had changed hands many times and surren- 
dered toatangled mess of pine, oak, grapevine, and briar that took 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN CUNEO 
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months toclearout. It isinwhat locals refer to as “thenorthend" of 
Camden County. Last county on the Georgiacoast before you get to 
Florida. The terrainisas flat asalakeonawindless day, interrupted 
only by deep drainage ditches along the dirt roads, which wash out 
after heavy rains. In our pastures, our pigs routinely root up one- 
hundred-year-oldclay turpentine cups, properlycalled Herty cups. 
They appear peeking out of the black sand, relics from the days 
when the longleaf pine ecosystem ruled this area. | imagine men 
in overalls and brogans wandering these remote woods, leading 
a mule and wagon and collecting the sticky pine resin from tree 
after tree, day after day. At night | swear | feel their ghosts breath- 
ing down my neck. It’s the kind of place that either draws you in or 
pushes you away, no middle ground. Hove it. So do the dogs. 
Ispend a lot of time working alone, with only the dogs for com- 
pany, and over time we've learned to understand one another as 
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members of the same pack. We’ve come 
to anunspoken agreement. |’ll protect you 
and you'll protect me, and as longas we’re 
able to live, we'll do it to the utmost. You'll 
live in a dog paradise, with the run of your 


thirty acres. You won’t know the tether of 


aleash. Inthe winter you'll be free to sleep 
where you find warmth. and inthesummer 
you can cool down in the creek. The rest 
of the world will remain outside our gates. 
Thisis our kingdom. 

] share that bond with two livestock 
guard dogs, Mags and Paws, both majes- 
tic Great Pyrenees; Chase, a part-Pyrenees 
mutt with a taste for wild rabbit; and Otis, 
ablack pit-Lab mix! found inthe woodson 
acold winter day, starved and chewing on 
a pine cone. Then there was Chance—Old 
Chancey Boy, the old Sarge. The toughest 
old dog I've ever seen. He joined the pack 
some years ago, just after we'd lost two 
dogs on the same night to un- 
related causes. The first died 
of old age onthe porch, andthe 
other at the vet's office after 


all fine animals in their own ways: guard 
dogs, working dogs, and lying-around dogs. 
Chance was mostly the lying-around type. 
He loved sleep, food, and wallowing in the 
dirt trying to scratch that impossible-to- 
reach spot onhis back. Lurking just under- 
neath his seemingly carefree demeanor, 
though, was a palpable wisdom. 

Chance took to ambling behind me as 
| fed the animals. Content in his own skin 
and seeking noapprovalfromme,hewasn’t 
the crowding type and didn’t have a neu- 
rotic bone in his grizzled body. But he was 
always in my vicinity, poking and sniffing 
around thedirt. He was good toalert meto 
snakes in the tall grass and seemed to en 
joy protecting those around him. Withthe 
chickens he was gentle. Around the more 
rambunctious hogs he was stern. I rarely 
saw him growl, but | never saw anotheran- 
imal cross him. Chance reminded me of a 

soft-spoken grandfather who 
had weathered life’s storms 


ax long enough toseeold age, the 


kind of man who doesn’t have 


getting into coyote bait some FARM DOGS to yell and scream to get his 
jackass had put out down the AREN’T point across. His very being 
road. Aroundthat time, some- LIKE THEIR seemed to be enough to give 
one showed up at the vet with SUBURBAN pause to anything looking to 
two dogs, identical brothers. COUSINS. exploit any perceived old-dog 
They were abandoned, hun- THEY’RE weakness. 
gry, and well past their prime. MORE As he got older, | worried 
Bothwere heartworm positive. PRIMAL, he wouldn't make it through 
Onediedat the vet's office. The WILDER. PVE the winter. When spring came 
other was Chance. SEEN A FARM along, | worried he wouldn't 
The vet called to ask if I'd DOGKILLA survive the heat of summer. 
take him. For some reason, if COYOTE AND This dance went on for years. 
you own a farm, people think CARE FOR Me doubting himand him pay- 
you'll take an endless parade A NEWBORN ing my uncertainty absolutely 
ofcanines. Ofcourse, | obliged. LAMB no attention. He was ageless, 
No one knew his exact age, WITH EQUAL infinite, giving the middle fin- 
but I'd guess he was eight or TENACITY ger to time. In all the years | 
nine, maybe older. He looked knew him, he never changed 
like a full-blooded yellow Lab. at much. When I'd bring him up 


His eyes had begun to gray 
around the edges, and age had 
taken the bounce from hisstep, but he got 
along pretty well, like an old dependable 
pickup truck that won't win a drag race 
but won't leave you stranded on the side 
of the road, either. 

From the moment he arrived, Chance 
was in his element. | cured his heartworm 
with sheep wormer and got him back in 
match shape. Likea farmer's foot slipping 
with ease into a well-worn work boot, he 
seamlessly found his place in the pack. On 
a farm, you have different kinds of dogs, 
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to friends, they’d say, “Shit, 
that dogisstill alive?” Bet your 
ass stillalive. Still following me around as! 
work. Stilleating hisweight in table scraps. 

Farm dogs aren’t like their suburban 
cousins. They don’t want to come inside. 
They're more primal, wilder. I've seen a 
farm dog kill a coyote and care for a new- 
born lambwith equal tenacity. Manydon't 
like to rideincars. 

Once I took Chance on adrive up to the 
feedmillinmy truck. Hell, thought, he’s an 
old dog, and old dogs love to ride around. 
Not Chance. Tosay he was uncomfortable 


isn’t doing it justice. He was anxious and 
whiny, his tough exterior melting in the un- 
familiarity of the truck. After he got back to 
the farm that day, he never rode ina vehicle 
again. He’d seen enough to knowhe didn’t 
need toseeany more. With his own land to 
roamandalarge barn tosleepinandall the 
animals tolook after, he had all he wanted. 

Asalivestock farmer, | am reminded of 
death fairly regularly. Often my customers 
willask me if! get sad taking aload of hogs 
to the abattoir or processing chickens. 
The truth is, no, | don’t. |am grateful and 
appreciative, but not sad. Daily !’m sur- 
rounded by magnitudes of life. |see babies 
born and flowers bloom, and at night the 
frogscanbesoloud they keep meup. | also 
see death, and not only is it a part of life, it 
provides life. To be a livestock animal on 
my farm means you get a lot of great days 
andonebad one. We should all be solucky. 
But when you work with dogs, yougetintoa 
rhythm, even with the lying-around types. 
It’s a beautiful thing. And when you lose a 
dog, that rhythm changes in a way that is 
profoundly heartbreaking. 

On the day Chance died, he didn't look 
any olderthan the day I got him, though he 
must have been fourteen or fifteen. Part 
of our pack’s agreement, I'd like to think, 
is that when it’s time to go, we go quickly. 
We don’t question it or run from it. When 
the quality of this great life slips into the 
ether, we follow. 

I'll always remember his last day on 
earth, oneof those sunny late-winter days 
when the air teases you with spring. The 
pines thick with pollen. Frogs croaking in 
the swamp. The smells and sounds of the 
place that had come to inhabit his soul 
surrounded him. ] laid him on the tailgate 
of the truck and cried, and my fist dented 
the steering wheel afew times. Oh howthe 
death of a dog makes me angry. | carried 
him to that old, crooked pine where we lay 
our fallen dogs to rest. Even though ! only 
knew him as an old dog, | picture him now 
asapuppy, running ina field, the windat his 
backandhis tongue hanging out, reunited 
with his brother and free from the heavy 
weight of age. Someday the rest of the pack 
will be running with him. Someday it’ll be 
my turn. And when it is, | couldn't ask for 
a better sentinel to greet me as he wakes 
up from a nap and looks at me with those 
steady eyes, surely asking, “Did you bring 
any table scraps?” To Chance. Toughest 
old dog around. Long may he run. © 
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BY VIVIAN HOWARD 


Mind Trip 


THE PRESSURES OF THE LAST YEAR FIND RELEASE INA DREAM DAY AT THE BEACH 


hen the pandemic pointed out that my flagship 
restaurant, Chef & the Farmer, in small-town 
Kinston, North Carolina, was only viable if people 
traveled, imagined alife runninga feed and seed 
store focusing on houseplants instead. Whena 
member of my biological family exposed my work 
family to COVID-19 days before Christmas, | con- 
jured all my favorite memories of Christmases 
past and projected them right there onto the present. And when 
the walls ofour collective confinement nagged like a mosquito at 
my ear, | walked the well-worn mental path to my perfect day at the 
beach. Daydreaming has long been my particular brand of coping 
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and hoping. So in the long, low moments of the pandemic, when 
I just knew I'd never really travel again; when | virtually slapped 
myself for not trying more versions of the pink flash-fried shrimp 
that time in Nerano, Italy; when I was certain all my friendships 
outside my pod had withered, | fantasized about a sublime day in 
the sun and sand. 

[grew upalittle morethan an hour from North Carolina’s Crys. 
tal Coast. Some people claimed you could smell the salt air of Em- 
erald Isle, Atlantic Beach, and Pine Knoll Shores from my family’s 
farm in Deep Run, but because summer was tobacco season and 
my parents metall forms of leisure with disapproval, we spent our 
sun-drenched days ina field or abarn and our tans started at the 
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ie etoow ink fact, the first time! set foot ona 
: beach hofanykind, Iwas nine years old and 
visiting Ocracoke with a friend’s family in 
= _ January. It was cold and foggy, desolate 
and honestly kind of spooky—not the day 
at the shorel'd envisioned. 
Now in my daydreams] wake upon Bald 
Head Island in June: Bald Head because 
an island that doesn’t allow cars feels far 
away, but not so far I have to fly and be re- 
minded of too many trips cross-country 
hauling food to this festival or that fund- 
raiser; June because it’s the beginning of 
summer, the bundle of weeks when the sea- 
son holds the promise of many more days 
just like this one. The windows are open 
sol can hear the waves crashing. | can see 
them, too. Mysecond-floor room looks out 
onto where the Cape Fear River meets the 
Atlantic. Cargo shipsas tallas skyscrapers 
and tugboats tiny and blue move through 
thechannelandremind me that some peo- 
ple are working, yet lam not. 
Downstairs | find my twin 
tweens, usuallyallergic to self- 
starting of any kind, smearing 


an 


Alas, the breakfast-out beach ritual nev- 
er took. We still piddle inside half the day. 
Butin my ideal scenario, my kids and park 
our bikes just outside Yana’s in Swans- 
boro. (Yes, we jumped from Bald Head to 
Swansboro. It’s my daydream and1’ll jump 
if| want to.) To my kids’ delight, thereis no 
line. Both my children, who hate to make 
good choices in front of me, order aside of 
fruit with their peach fritters, and | settle 
into the thing! always want to order at din- 
ers but never do: two eggs over easy, white 
toast, bacon, and hash browns. And it’s 
fine that it’s nothing fancy, because I’m not 
there for restaurant research, I’m there 
to escape. Since March 2020, I’ve perma- 
nentlyclosed the Boiler Room, the Cheers 
of my town. I’ve overhauled Chef & the 
Farmer. I’ve opened a biscuit and hand- 
pie shop in Charleston, South Carolina; 
launched aPBSseries I've cared about like 
a baby, three years in the making; and fin- 
ished writing, shooting for, and 
promoting my second cook- 
book. Phew. Change my order 
to peach fritters with a side 


sunscreen over every inch of ASA of cheeseburger. Then, over 
their exposed skin. I suggest RESTAURANT short glasses of OJ and mul- 
we ride bikes to breakfast be- OWNER, | tiple cups of weak coffee, we 
cause | suggest we ride bikes KNOW HOW chat about the day ahead and 
everywhere and they always TO PUT ON how grateful we are to be here 
say no. Now they leap for their A SPECIAL at the beachsans theiPadsand 
helmets without protest. We EXPERIENCE. Xboxes my born-again angels 
are the early birds and the YET IN MY elected to leave back home. 
traffic-free road our worm as FAMILY LIFE, From there, limagineI’man 
we glide through the speckled PM LUCKY organized domestic planner. 
light of the maritime forest. IF |MUSTER As arestaurateur and general 
I decided in my early twen- A B-PLUS AT people pleaser, | know how to 
ties that breakfast would be ANYTHING put on a special experience. 
the best meal to eat out while BESIDES SKIN Yet in my family life, I’m lucky 
at the beach. My sisters, va- CARE if | muster a B-plus at any- 


cation amateurs like me, had 
married people by then who 
had been going onnormal get- 
aways their wholelives. My dad 
still wouldn’t dream of spending a night 
away from the farm, so we began renting 
a house on Emerald Isle for a week every 
summer—he could drive down for supper 
and drive back to Deep Run to sleep. But 
with no understanding of howto properly 
engage with the shore, we woke up day af- 
ter day, brewed pots of coffee, and talked 
about what we should do when we finally 
got motivated. In my mind, breakfast at a 
restaurant would get us out, get us start- 
ed, and perhaps give usideas for howbona 
fide beach people behaved. 
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thing besides skin care. Here, 

though, | think ahead, make 

lists, shop in advance. I’m able 

to connect the dots to next- 
level activities because | laid the dots be- 
forehand. Picnics, for instance: There’s 
hardly an event I'd rather host. But the 
packing, the planning, the schlepping— 
all of that is why | only go on picnics in my 
head. Not today. Today westopat Roberts 
Grocery in Wrightsville Beach fora pint of 
chicken salad. We swing by the Friendly 
Market in Morehead City tograb pimento 
cheese and a tomato pie. And back at the 
beach house, as everybody suits up, | cut 
cold Bogue Sound watermelon into per- 
fect cubes. | finally break out the vintage 


tiffin box! bought but have never used, and 
stack the chicken | fried last night below 
watermelonwith flaky salt. Above that sits 
the adult watermelon soaked with tequila 
and lime, then the chicken salad and pi- 
mento cheese sandwiches on white bread. 
The tomato pie fits perfectly on top. 

Daydreams are no place for dragging 
chairs, games, umbrellas, vintage tiffin 
boxes, and coolers down to the beach. As 
many times as I’ve tried, I can’t reimagine 
that act as anything other than hot andla- 
borious. Instead, we load up our four-wheel 
drive and find a spot right on the shore of 
Ocracoke, only a few yards from the patch 
of sand we’ll call ours. It’s low tide, when 
shallow puddles make safe cool places 
for kids to play and adults to lie. | grab my 
book, ajuicy romance. Just as! reach the 
best part, my children run over. I grimace 
behind my sunglasses. Usually, it takes at 
least fifteen minutes before they ask to be 
entertained. But on this day, for the first 
time ever, my codependent twins have 
made some friends right out there in the 
wild. They don’t need me after all. 

| read. | swim. | catnap. We eat fried 
chicken sandwiches, slurp booze-soaked 
fruit, and people-watch until the light 
shifts and the breeze gives an edge to the 
heat of my suntan. 

I’m the kind of tired some might mis- 
take for post-exercise exertion, but those 
of us well versed in sun and sand recog- 
nize as joy-fatigue. I shower, moisturize 
with something faintly coconut, and put 
on a cute dress because a good suntan 
deserves it. |serve simple snacks—cheese 
andcrackers, boiled shrimp, crab dip and 
chips. | cook something outside. I know it 
should be fish because I’m Vivian Howard 
and noonecan fathomIcook anything but 
fish at the beach, but instead | grill steak, 
bake potatoes, boil sweet corn, and slice 
tomatoes. Someone else is handling the 
music, so I’m not worried if people are en- 
joying the nineties hip-hop/Taylor Swift 
mishmash that is my default. There’s a 
lot of laughing, fueled by a fair amount of 
slightly effervescent white wine. I’m in a 
rocking chair with a plate of steak on my 
lap and aglass of that wine in my hand. As 
the sun sets on my daydream, casting the 
last ofits pink light across my kids’ silhou- 
ettes,|soak it up, squeezing every last drop 
of its magic into alittle reservoir that shifts 
my attitude and makes the mundanity of 
most days feel like a day at the beach. @ 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


: Lyrical Rewind 


sy ROBERT EARL HEEW 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON NEVER MET THE SLIM DUCK. HE 

never met Gray Dudeor Ginger. And hecertainly never crossed the 

| great American West ina’67 Barracudaconvertible. But had RWE 
| experienced anythingakin to making a road trip with a bewitching 
heartthrob like the Slim Duck, he might have tempered his opinion 

about traveling being a “fool’s paradise.” 
| 
' 
' 
| 


| 
HOW an OFF-ROAD ADVENTURE INSPIRED the CLASSIC TEXAS SONG 


if traveling is a fool’s paradise, then hand me those sunglasses 
and pass the beer. |’ve beena fool for traveling since the last quar- 
ter ofthe twentiethcentury began, and| made my virgin road trip 
to Los Angeles with the Slim Duck, her black Lab, Ginger, and her 
surly African gray parrot, Gray Dude. This was my firstadventure 
bornofreckless abandon. The Duck, a ravishing and fearless free- 
dom fighter, threw her compass to the wind and put her barefoot 
fun locator to the accelerator. Along the way, we experienced ev- 
erything from breakdowns to break-ins; from sleeping in the car 
to cantina bar fights to camping under the desert night sky with 
a zillion stars. Our L.A.-or-bust interstate expedition gave birth 
toalifetime of wanderlust. Moreover, our junket gave me my first 
glimpse of the vast Far West Texas land knownas the Trans-Pecos. 
A dozen years, a bountiful marriage, and enough gigs to pay 
the bills later, ! was perched on the staircase landing above the 
San Antonio River, idly watching a party boat full of tourists float 
the day away. It was a surprisingly cool afternoon for summer in 
South Texas, and the River Walk was bustling with smiling faces 
and laughter. | was lost in thought when | felt a tap on my shoulder. 
F Iturnedtoseeasmall manwhosmiled and addressed me by name. 
} | had no idea who he was. | don’t recall the exact interaction, but 
we foundarhythm toourconversation.|casually told him how my 
wife, Kathleen, and! were headed to Chisos Mountains Lodge in Big 
Bend National Park. His face lit up like the neon signon San Antonio's legendary Mi Tierrarestaurant. Road warrior and 
John, my new stranger friend, grabbed my hand and without any preview to his sales pitch, whis- singer-songwriter 
pered one word, “Boquillas.” He went one step further: “Ask anyone in Big Bend how to get there. If A ean h ialg 
you go, you'll remember it for the rest of your life!” [was somewhat stunned and starting to get that WR daca. 
“where is the exit?” feeling in my gut. | slowly slid my hand from his clammy grasp and walked up the 
steps. When | reached the top, he hollered, “Hey, you're gonna write asong aboutit!” 
I Well, hell. What Gordon Lightfoot song did this guy crawl out of? Howdid he know me and what was 
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BIG BEND NATIONAL PARK 
BOQUILLAS, MEXICO 


the name of that town that sounded like a breakfast taco? 

Onourway tothe Trans-Pecos and Big Bend, | gave Kathleen an 
abbreviated version of my afternoon rendezvous with John Strang- 
er and suggested it might be worth investigating. Kathleen, who 
is always game and the most we-should-have-done-it-yesterday 
person! know, agreed. We jettisoned our hiking plans and set out 
for our new destination the following morning. After several false 
starts, a few wrong turns, and one photo shoot with a dead rattle- 
snake, we found the lost landing of Boquillas. That is to say, the 
sandy knoll that drops offinto the Rio Grande. 

The town of Boquillas, on the Mexican side of the river, is a bor- 
der town like noother. It wasa village where timeseemed tostopin 
the decades somewhere between the Roaring Twenties and World 
Warll. Our first indication ofany chronological aberration was the 
uninspiring means of river transport. Resting on the sandy banks 
ofthe Boquillas landing was a small tarred and fadedjon boat that 
had not seen an ounce of love since Andy and Opie left Mayberry. 
Sitting motionless and waiting patiently on a hard, grainy cross 
plank was our captain, Pablo. Kathleen and | stumbled into the 
boat, and after an embarrassingly butchered attempt at a Mex- 
ican greeting, | handed Captain Pablo two U.S. dollars and off we 
went. Almost simultaneously we left the country where time never 
ceases andentereda land where time never began. 

Historically, Boquillas served as a mining town andawater stop 
for Mexican ranchers. Caballeros and outlaws alike enjoyedabar,a 
livery stable, and adry goods store. It looked likeaSam Peckinpah 
Western town—dusty, sparse, broken, and remote. As we floated, 
I was thinking about the movie The Wild Bunch and at the same 
time trying to gauge Kathleen’s reaction toouradventurewhena 
metamorphosis began to permeate our collective consciousness. 
Thecombination of the time-travel crossing andthesmelloffresh 
water on the desert air, coupled with the sepia-toned, dreamlike 
quality ofour surroundings, was intoxicating. | turned and looked 
at my wife. She was smiling like a child in a room full of fluttering 
monarch butterflies. Her eyes shonewith the magic ofthe moment. 
It made me laugh. Still does. 

We made landfall and kissed the sunbaked sand (or did snag the 
toe of my booton the bowcleat and executea hapless face-plant?). 
Twenty yards from the water's edge stood a large tree. It was old 
and gnarly and lookedlikeaspot where banditos once swung from 
the short end ofarope. At the base of the hanging tree sat an old 
man surrounded byahalfdozen donkeys. | was still reeling from my 
linguistic flub with Captain Pablo, sol stuck with default communi- 
cation skills. |held up two fingers and pointed at the donkeys, then 
threw my hands up above my shoulders. The old man Mashed two 
open palmsat me.1 paid him ten bucks American, and he handed 
over two sturdy donkeys that made the half-mile tripinto the heart 
of the town of Boquillas ina bit under an hour. 

Our first commercial foray in Boquillas was a smeared-glass 
and wind-ravaged gift shop. It reminded me of all the crap that | 
loved and longed for when my parents took us to Piedras Negras 
or Nuevo Laredo on family vacation. How many onyx chess sets is 
too many? Ifone hasa black-and-white bullwhip and a brown-and- 
white one, isit considered extravagant if one buys ared-and-white 
bullwhip? (“jo te préoccupes, mijo! éQuieres este?” No problem.) 
The switchblades were on back order, however, so we moved next 
door tothe cabana, where we met the man who was known as the 
unofficial mayor (or was it sheriff?) of Boquillas, Danny Hickle. He 
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Opposite, from top: A donkey rests after delivering 
visitors to the town of Boquillas, Mexico: the Rio Grande 
and Big Bend National Park. 


downloaded ataco bite of delirious color into our inter- 
national odyssey. My experience has taught me thatall 
worthwhile adventures includeahuman caretaker, and 
when it comes to road trip road managers, they don't 
get better than the fugitive Danny Hickle. 

From the outset, Danny came on alittle strong for 
my taste, but heand Kathleen were on their way to be- 
coming famous before | found the bafio. By the time 
I returned, they were doing shots and making pinkie 
promises, with plans to turn Danny’s hovel into a po 
litical meetinghouse. | paid up, grabbed my beer, and 
caught up with the newly forged demonic duo in time 
to enter Danny’s dugout bunker—a postapocalyptic 
edifice of rock, asphalt, and chicken wire. Mezcal was 
passed around. Toasts were given. So many plans and 
promises were made that it would take five lifetimes to 
honor them. Finally, the excitement started to wane, 
and Iwas missing my donkey. We decided to bid Danny 
afond “vaya con dios.” It was almost aclean exit. 

Our Boquillas road trip ended with an epic finale. 
We were still in earshot of Danny's house when he hol- 
lered, “One for the road?” And soon we were standing 
inwhat most considered tobe the best bar in this part 
of Mexico. Icicle shelving lined the bar, sending cool 
slivers of dancing colored light throughout the room. 
A caballero brought his guitar and sang strange and 
beautiful songs. More beer. More mezcal. More pinkie 
promises and plans of reunion. There were tears but 
noregrets—except forthe mandatory donkey curfew. 

On the boat ride back to the U.S. side of the Rio 
Grande, Kathleen and Isat wrappedina blanket look 
ing up atthe stars. ]nasomewhat rhetorical fashion, | 
asked her, “How did we get here, KK?” She reminded 
me about the guy! met onthe River Walk, John Strang- 
er. thought about him fora minute and then told Kath- 
leen the bit |hadn’t mentioned. The part of the story 
whereJohn Stranger told me ifwe went to Boquillas, I'd 
write asong about it. Kathleen looked at me and said, 
“He’s right. You will.” 
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MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Return Trip 


RIDING 
SHOTGU 


JOURNEYS into the HEART of MISSISSIPPI 


sy SESSIGR B. HARRIS 


AM NOT A DRIVER. AS ONE WHO HAS SPENT HER 
entire adult life in New York City, | have never needed 
to know how to operate several tons of metal onanas- 
phalt track. Now, however, after more than a year of 
sequester and confinement, | find myself wishing that 
long, long ago I had mastered the rules of the road. | 
muse back on good times spent riding shotgunorsim 
ply rolling alongin the back seat without aworry about 
navigation or speed limits, with my eyes free to view the country- 
side and the roadside attractions. 

As my mind goes over the multiple road trips | have taken, one 
keeps pushing itself to the top of the list. That trip runs from the 
Memphisairport to Oxford, Mississippi, and then rambles farther 
into the state to Greenville. } was an annual regular on those Mis- 
sissippiroads for tenyears inthe 1990s and then again for another 
five in the late 2010s. 

My initial ride on the Oxford section of the journey was my first 
trip into the reaches of the Deep South. For me, a Northern-born 
Black person who had no Southern relatives, Mississippi was a 
place of memory and fear from flickering television sets of my 
youth; it was the fabled South, the South ofracial memory and un- 
speakable history. Simply the word Mississippiwas daunting. What 
would the road hold? What was in store for me? “Oxford Town” 
sung by Bob Dylan was on the playlist that accompanied me, and 
when | crossed the line from Tennessee into the Magnolia State, | 
pumped upthe volumeon “MississippiGoddam” by Nina Simone, 
which had been one of the anthems of my younger days. 

On my first trip, | was riding shotgun with my sister-friend, 
Daphne Derven, who had flown in from California. We met at the 
Memphis airport with its brown-tiled concourses perfumed with 
the aroma of barbecue, went through the 
rental formalities, and then headed out 
toward Oxford, the site of the conference 
that would result in the formation of the 
Southern Foodways Alliance. We attacked 
the road at speeds that were illegal in my 
neck of the woods. Just after we'd exited 
the airport’s urban sprawl, the entrance 
signs for Gracelandloomedup. We zoomed 
past. ! prefer Big Mama Thornton, cannot 
imagine peanut butter and bananas, and 


am not really fond of shag carpets and velour excess. 
My friend agreed. 

Soon, alarge sign welcomed us to Mississippi, and 
theclinging vines that I would learn were kudzu began 
tocover the trees. The haunting and gothic history of 
Mississippi was palpable in the landscape, and | felt 
its atavistic ringing in my blood. ] thought of Bobbie 
Gentry’s Tallahatchie Bridge and those strange-fruit- 
bearing trees of Billie Holiday. 

Onthatinitial trip, thecotton was high and as yet un 
harvested. When| saw the first white fields blooming 
in the autumn sun looking like so many snow-covered 
fields, it wasas though] had returned toaplace seared 
in my memory. We screeched to a halt ancl I jumped 
out, headed over a gully and into some poor man's 
cotton field where! availed myself of several branches, 
risking arrest and initiating what woulc! become a 
decade-long ritual of the annual thieving of the cot 
ton. | scampered back up bearing an armload of white 
bolls peeking out from leathery brown pods, marveling 
at their prickly tenacity and the pristine white of the 
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OXFORD. MISSISSIPPI 
GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 


cotton, asmall personal reparation. 

The road was fast and straight, and the trip lasted 
a scant hour ancla half. As we neared the turnoff for 
Oxford, we came toahalt at Betty Davis Bar-B-Que, a 
roadsidejoint straight out of centralcastingcomplete 
with hound dogsin the yard, picnic tables inside, racks 
ofporkrindsandjerky,andacounter full oflargejars of 
Kool-Aid pickles and pickled pigs’ lips. The barbecue 
was sublime: sweet and tangy with a slight char. And 
it was only fifteen minutes from Oxford. Replete with 
‘cueand beer, we found our way into town. A false turn 
meant that we missed the entrance tothe University of 
Mississippicampus and ended upat the town square. 
Ever vigilant for shopping opportunities, | spotted an 
antique store called Material Culture. An hour later 
we emerged, | with a boxed set of bone-handled sil- 
verware, a nineteenth-century overshot blanket, and 
friends who have endured for more than twenty-five 
years. The square also boasted a world-class book- 
store, and as 1 am one who owns upwards of six thou- 
sand books, that was worth the tripinitself. Mississip- 
pi was not at all as | hacl imagined it; it was confusing, 
problematic, and powerful. 


From top: Kudzuon the drive to Greenwoad; Square Baoks in 
downtown Oxford. Opposite, from top: Pulled pork sandwiches 
with cole slaw at Betty Davis Bar-B Que; a sculpture of guitars 
at the intersection of Highways 6] and -t9in Clarksdale marks the 
supposed spot where Robert Johnson sold his soul to the devil. 


With the passing years, as in the 1967 film Two for the Road, | 
recalled earlier journeys as! sped down thestretch of asphalt with 
different drivers and cohorts of changing and developing friends. 
itwas always the same road, and yet it was always different. Some- 
times it felt as if] passed incarnations of my younger self. Astop at 
Cozy Corner barbecue restaurant in Memphis stood in for Betty 
Davis some years. The barbecued Cornish game henwas well worth 
astop, not that far from the Memphis airport. | rarely entered Ox- 
ford without a bag dripping grease from some barbecue joint and 
always had an armful of that purloined cotton. 

In later years, after | stopped attending the SFA annual sym- 
posium, my Mississippijourneys continued to morph. Ino longer 
headed to Oxford but often bypassed it to take other turns and 
roadways all the way down to Greenville, where for about five years 
Iregularly attended the Delta Hot Tamale Festival held there the 
third weekend in October. For many of these trips, my driver and 
companion of the road was Oxford legend Ron Shapiro, a.k.a. Ron- 
zo. Withhim, | discovered other ways out of Memphis, other places 
toeat,and other roads because the trip to Greenville took me into 
the Deltaand to another storied part of the state. 

The friends on the Oxford jaunts were culinary, but the Delta 
Hot Tamale Festival, curated by the late Julia Reed, wasabonanza 
of writers and artists. | got to share rides with legends like Calvin 
“Bud” Trillin and the artists William Dunlap, John Alexander, and 
Ashley Pricdlmore. One year, we took a page from another Dylan 
song and revisited Highway 61. As we journeyed along, we tooka 
detour to Greenwood, where we stumbled ona blues festival and 
the town’s artistic vibe mace shopping even more fun. | left Green- 
wood with an antique cotton-picking basket to remind me of the 
not-so-distant past and a Mose T painting of a watermelon. We 
stopped at the crossroads of Highways 6] and 49 in Clarksdale 
near the spot where bluesman Robert Johnsonallegedly made his 
deal with the devil. On other trips we visited spots that sang with 
the poetry of place: [tta Bena; Indianolaand the B. B. King Museum; 
Leland, the birthplace of Kermit the Frog; Sunflower County, home 
of Fannie Lou Hamer; and Alligator. 

Road trips in Mississippi always left me seriously conscious of 
my personal cultural conundrum and constantly aware that the 
bright adventure-filled names all too often covered places where 
life’s promise for folks like me was the grease smear of roadkillon 
a country highway. Yet through it all Mississippi fascinated and 
still fascinates me, and | can’t wait to see what will turn up on my 
next ramble. 
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INTERSECTIONS 


The BLUE RIDGE ROADS that RAISED ME 


ey RON RASH 


A FEW MILES WEST OF BLOWING ROCK, NORTE CAROLINA, 
near milepost 297 on the Blue Ridge Parkway, is Price Lake. In 1972, 
my cousin Mike and] fished here. He wasjust back from Vietnam. 
We fished untildark, little disappointed at our having noluck. His 
being home safe was all the luck we needed. Drive northa few miles 
and you'll cross over a stone bridge built by the WPA during the 
1930s. The stream that passes underneath is Middlefork Creck, 
where once! caught arainbow trout big enough towarrant a para- 
graph in the Watauga Democrat. Another half mile down on the 
right isaroad that leads to where my aunt Leeand uncle Roy lived. 
Besides their growing the best corn I'veever eaten, Aunt Leetend- 
ed an immense flower garden. One of my earliest memories is of 
watching butterflies brighten the mountain air aboveit. 
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Farther along, you'll come to a pull-offon the right 
for Thunder Hill Overlook. Indaylight the view is mar- 
velous, a blue expanse that appears as endless as the 
sea. Ifyoucomeat night tothis area, youmight look out 
and see the Brown Mountain Lights. Scientists have 
theorized that their source is fox fire or automobiles. 
However, local lore holds that the rovinglights are lan 
terns carried by restless spirits. In their adolescence, 
my uncles and aunts came here with their dates, but | 
suspect their focus was not on otherworldly matters. 

In another mile, ifyou look closely on the right, you 
might glimpse some graying locust posts linked by sag- 
ging strands ofrusty barbed wire. My grandfather built 


“X 


that fence inthe 1930s when he decided to raise cattle. 
Inthat pasture isa hill atop which, sixty years ago, you 
might have seen my cousins and me. We would be look- 
ingin your direction, playingagame where we guessed 
thenextcar tag's color. Sometimes we'd venture closer 
to the parkway to identify the states: yellow could be 
Maine or Michigan, white Idaho or Kentucky, and the 
rarest color of all, the bright red of New Mexico. How 
strange it was as a child to know that people from so 
many places passed soclose toour lives. 

The parkway curves again, and asit straightens you 
will see an intersection at which there willbeasignthat 
reads, AHO GAP ELEV. 3722FT. Onthe right isa mead 
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BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 
NORTH CAROLINA 


HOW STRANGE TT WAS Ad A CHILD 10 
KNOW THAT PEOPLE FROM OO MANY PLACES 
¢ PADDED oD OLD OE TO OUR LIVED 


A view of the Appalachian Mountains along the 
Blue Ridge Parkway in North Carolina. 


ow that was once a hayfield. When | was in high school, several af- 
ternoons | rode on the back of a battered Ford pickup, stacking 
hay bales my uncles tossed upto me. Next to the meadow is a small 
white house that belonged to my great-aunt Nell and great-uncle 
Col. Ifyou turn right and follow this road, you'll pass a brick house 
where my cousin Mike nowlives. A few more miles and you willenter 
Dismal! Gorge, a shadowy place where my uncles sometimes took 
me hunting and fishing. Once my uncle Earl and!cameuponarust- 
ing whiskey still, perhaps built and tended by one of our relatives, 
since plenty ofkinfalk lived nearby. 

On the left side of the parkway is another road. This turnoffwas 
once the site ofa general store. On an afternoon in the late 1800s, 
a group of men gathered here to decide what to call this commu- 
nity. No consensus came until one of the men stretched his arms 
and yawned: Ah ho. Thecommunity had its name. The store closed 
during the Depression, but my mother remembers lifting an or- 
ange soda from the icy slush of the metal box. 

You may choose to go farther onthe parkway toward Boone, but 
I will follow this road, which in memory is made of dirt. There isa 
pastureon the right, onthe left aone-story clapboard farmhouse 
my grandfather built in the 1920s. My aunt Anna Belle lives there 
now, but |!am remembering a summer evening when | was seven 
years old.Jamonthefrontsteps, my grandmother and my parents 
sitting on the porch. It is past my bedtime, but the thickening night 
hides me. The voices on the porch havea softintimacy that makes 
the dark feel sheltering. 

Evenat thisaltitude, there are surrounding hills to block a view, 
butat night theyseemtorecede. Stars appear and thesky widens, 
gains depth. 1am getting sleepy. Tomorrow morning I will awake 
early to the smell of eggs and bacon, for my uncle Ear] is taking 
me fishing. We may go to Price Lake or take a left at the intersec- 
tion andl fish the stream that follows the parkway toward Boone. 
My cousin Mike will join us. In the afternoon, we'll visit relatives, 
perhaps cross the parkway to visit Aunt Nell and Uncle Col. My 
cousins Jeffand Janet will come for supper, and later we'll climb 
the pasture hilland watch the cars pass. But that is tomorrow. 

More stars appear. Soon crickets trillinthe pasture. The grass 
dampens with clew. If | leave the steps and go to sleep, tomorrow 
andits promises will come sooner. Instead, | wish only tolingeron 
these porch steps, listening to the night, listening to those voices. 
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Manatees or Bust 


COASTING 
THE GULF 


A LOLLYGAGGER’S IDEAL ITINERARY 


sy PAM HOUSTON 


PERFECT ROAD TRIP BEGINS AT HAPPY HOUR, 
at Superior Seafood and Oyster Bar on St. Charles 
Avenue in New Orleans, for a dozen (or maybe two) 
oysters on the half shell and a frozen French 75. I 
know frozen drinks are for teenagers, and! am not 
one, but that combination of gin, champagne, and 
lemon juice makes its own special mignonette that 
forms a lazy river from my mouth to my belly, and 
since that is what | had the first time I went to Superior almost a 
decade ago, it is hard to imagine one without the other. 

Arrive early and sit at the bar. Oysters are fresh, cold, plentiful, 
and seventy-five cents apiece at happy hour, shucked by oyster 
whisperer Kelly Keefe (one of the few female shuckers in town). 
Superior has threeofthe top-ranked shuckers inthe state, and not 
only are they fast, they treat everybody like family. You may wind 
up with Chauncey Gardner-Johnson’s mother on one side of you 
and George Porter Jr. on the other. And ifGeorge Porter Jr. invites 
you to hear his band at the Maple Leaf Bar, go! 

By the time you leave, you'll have new friends, elevated zinc levels 
(that's why oysters increase sex drive), andatiny afternoon buzz. 
It’s a good time to wander through Uptown, picking out houses 
foryouralternative NOLA life. Head to Audubon Park tostroll the 
oval and commune with the black-bellied whistling-ducks, then 
graban Uber to Mid-City and Café Degas. Ask foratable near the 
pecan tree, covered with tiny white lights, that grows through the 
middle of the dining room. If you can stand more oysters (and | 
can always stand more oysters), order the flash-fried Louisiana 
oyster salad with Creole tomato bacon vinaigrette. If enough is 
enough, both thesteak frites and the salade Nicoise are authentic 
and delicious, or onion soup paired with thejumbolumpcrab salad 
makes a beautiful meal. Cafe Degas is the place to have your first 
Sazerac. After dinner, amble through the 
world's largest mature live oak forest just 
down the street in City Park. 

Next morning it's up and at em along- 
side Lake Pontchartrain and across the 
border into Mississippi, to the tiny city of 
Pass Christian.| hope you haven't had your 
coffee yet. 

There are many opinions about who 
makes the best latte in the world, ranging 


from Sant’ Eustachio il Caffe in Rome to Espresso Vi- 
vace in Seattle, but Cat Island Coffeehouse would give 
them both arun for their money. That’s because Sean 
Pittman is a perfectionist, a former DuPont chemist 
who always dreamed of having a coffeehouse. But I’m 
getting ahead of myself. 

The first dream in this story belongs to Scott Nau- 
gle, an insurance broker who opened Pass Christian 
Booksina former movie theater in 2002. The store was 
just starting to catchon when Hurricane Katrina wiped 
everything out. 

“And when | say everything,” Naugle says, “I don’t 
just mean the books, I don’t just mean the buildings. 
Two-thirds of the homes in town were gone, and so 
were the gas lines, the sewers, the sidewalks. At first 
no one could even think of rebuilding.” It was around 
that time that Naugle met Pittman—in a Starbucks, 
of all places. They became business partners, and 
against what seemed like all good sense engaged an 
architect to build a bookstore-coffeehouse: modern, 
glass-walled, light-filled, cantilevered over the ravaged 
Gulf of Mexico like a sail. 

Naugle, with his insurance background, wanted 
to build for wind resistance. Pittman wanted it to be 
beautiful. All of their friends thought they had lost 
their minds. 

“There was nothing open in town after Katrina,” 
Naugle says. “People said, Have you not heard about 
Kindles? Booksare going away! The builders kept ask- 
ingus where we wanted to put the flat-screen TV. We'd 
say, not acoffee shop, a coffeehouse. We’d laugh later 
imagining someone setting down theircopyof Virginia 
Woolf's The Wavesjust in time to see the Saints score 
a touchdown.” 

There is no flat-screen TV in Pass Christian Books, 
but there are several comfy chairs and shelves with 
books by Jesmyn Ward, Fenton Johnson, James Bald 
win, Toni Morrison, Margaret McMullan, and John Du 
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THE GULF COAST 


From top: A mother manatee and her calfin Florida's 
Ichetucknee River; Pass Books/Cat Island in Pass Christian. 
Mississippi. Opposite, from top: The Tree of Lifein New 
Orleans' Audubon Park, said to have been planted in 17-40; 
oysterson the halfshell. 


fresne, each title on the list of books I love best or am 
dying to read. 

“Eventhough we are small,” Naugle says, “my goalis 
to have something for every person who walks in that 
door, and | mean absolutely everybody.” Pittman’s 
goals: best coffee, best food, best experience, period. 
Unhappy with the quality of the baked goods available 
locally, he rented another building and built a kitchen 
so they could make their own. Naugle says, “Seancan 


pretty much tell you the name of the donkey that carried the free- 
trade beans down the mountain to the village, which he can also 
name, as wellas the grower, and his kids.” 

Pass Books/Cat Island played an enormous rolein bringing acity 
that might have been left for dead back to life, an act of love and 
devotionsoenormous that Naugle(whostill works Full-time forthe 
insurance industry) refuses to talk about it in those terms. “I look 
around thestoreand !seeagroup of people united by intellect and 
thedesiretoknowmore,’ hesays, “andthat’s good enough for me.” 

It’s about a six-hour drive from Pass Christian to our final des- 
tination, in Florida, and it’s a little longer if you stay on Route 90 
along thecoast instead ofjumping upto Interstate 10, but I’m going 
to encourage it anyway. If the diamonds bouncing off the surface 
of the water, the shorebirds in the sloughs, and the opportunity to 
linger under the giant live oaks that have withstood centuries of 
hurricanes aren’t reason enough, there is always the promise of 
grabbinglunchat Taranto’s Crawfish in Biloxi, where the only thing 
better than the po'boys is the conversations you will have in line. 

Start with a simple “How are you?” The answer you get might 
include the failing memory of your line-mate’s great-aunt, or how 
they lost a giant date palm in the last big storm. It might include 
their feelings about the plan to change the Mississippi state flag. 
Unlike the “none of your freakin’ business” of the Northeast, or 
thestoic silence of the West, here ifyou say, “Howare you?” people 
assume you really want to know. {think again about Scott Naugle’s 
faith in his neighbors and realize one reason | come down here so 
oftenis that the way people talk and listen to oneanother gives me 
aparticular kind of hope. 

From Taranto’s there’sa short spur road up to!I-10, but ! would 
stay on 90 alittle longer, along the Old Spanish Trail and through 
Pascagoula, where it will traverse the Grand Bay National Wildlife 
Refuge and ease up tol-10 onits own. 

The final stop on your wishful trip across the Southisn’t a stop 
at all. [t's a float, down six gorgeous miles of northern Florida's 
Ichetucknee River through Ichetucknee Springs State Park. Eight 
major crystal-clear springs come together to form this stretch of 
unexpected heaven, so rent yourself an inner tube on the way in, 
fill your water bottle, and sink into the comfort of water that is al- 
ways a perfect seventy-two degrees and every color from deepest 
turquoise to dazzling aquamarine. This is the original lazy river, 
but comparing the water-park version tothelchetuckneeis alittle 
like comparing bottled French dressing to what you get on your 
salade Nicoise at Cafe Degas. 

Beavers slap their tails, turtles sun on logs, otters tumble, and 
schools of fish shimmer beneath the surface while you float at a 
speed the human body was made for. Sus- 
pended in your inner tube, you're in the 
perfect position to glimpse an American 
kestrel, anorthern bobwhite, or arecdlhead- 
ed woodpecker, to say nothing of the great 
blue herons, wood ducks, and limpkins 
sharing theriver. Ifyouare really lucky, you 
might find yourself floating over a mana- 
tee, that gentle gray teddy bear of the sea. 
Nobody commits toa goad day of floating 
with the same dedication as a manatee— 
and perhaps manatees have something to 
teach us all, here on the other side of too 
many months of fear and uncertainty. 

“Relax,” they might sayinarare but not 
unheard-of manatee-human mind meld. 
“Let the water hold you, heal you, carry you 
downriver to whatever comes next.” 
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MEMORY 
HIGHWAY 


DRIVING with MY EYES CLOSED 


sy WRIGHT THOMPSON 


IF THE PRIESTS WERE CORRECT FOR ONCE AND I WERE TO 
ever go blind, if my world went to shadow and black and | couldn’t 
see a solitary thing, | submit for your consideration that | could 
still drive from Yazoo City to Greenwood, Mississippi. | know this 
journey cold. Surely you've got a road like that. A drive you can 
make without thinking, each turn and straight carefully wrapped 
and storedintheclosets ofyour memory. |'ve ridden this road hun- 
dreds of times. The first was when | was just weeks old. The last 
time was a week ago. 

The first left took me down a wooded hill away from my uncle 
Will's house, where he lay ina bed dying. His room overlooked those 
same woods. I'd come hereto say goodbye and in his familiar house, 
where we'd gathered so many times, | couldn't shake the strange- 
ness of his shrinking world. His entire life now consisted of one 
room. He was never again to walk down his hall, past his fireplace, 
through his bright yellow kitchen and into his pantry, where so 
many memorable meals began. There was something beautiful 
about this winnowing. His and my aunt Becky’s roomwas the cen- 
terofthe homeand their family. It felt like the house itselfwas alive 
and in triage, shutting down unnecessary extremities. 

Uncle Will loved that Delta drive, too, often taking it instead 
of the quicker route down the highway. Every mile held another 
memory, so ina metaphysical way, his moving along the road was 
the story of his life. That he liked that road was an unsurprising 
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MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


of time and reality; a philosopher’s dream, as if to say: 
You might be new and shiny now. but one day you will 
be like me. American Ozymandias. Look on my works 
and despair, rushing past the Eden Midway Road. A 
big sweeping loop at Bee Lake, and the juke joint in 
Thornton, where | imagined the guitars moaning and 
ringing tike lone and level sands. Maybe theyjust have 
astereonow.Aclosed countrystore that once served 
bologna and hoop cheese sandwiches. Where clid all 
those people go? Who raises money for them with a 
counter jar whenever their kids need an operation 
down in Jackson? 

I tried to find aspot on the left side of the road that 
my dad always talked about, but | couldn't find the 
landmark. Old propane tanks, | think. Or maybe a 
power facility? Without that visual trigger, the story 
floated just beyond my ability to recall. | could see the 
shore but couldn't reachit. A panic set in. My clad used 
tonarrate this stretch ofroad with stories of his child- 
hoodand young adulthood.] remember my momand | 
laughingand rolling oureyesashetoldthesame story 
at the same place, a story | now couldn’t remember. 
It was about some old football game, I think? Maybe 
baseball. My wholejobasasonistoremember his sto- 
ries so he doesn't die againandagain. What a betrayal 
then tolose this part ofhis life that I'd been entrusted 
toremember. Did it happen in Thornton? Mileston? | 
looked out at the skeletal trees of Delta winter thick on 
the banks ofbayous andcreeks, like even theland knew 
there was a great man dying behind me. Uncle Will is 
my dad's older brother. 

There were four boys altogether, and they grew up 
ona farm outside Bentonia: Frazier, Will, Walter, and 
Michael. Nowonly Willand Michaelare left. Yesterday 
was Michael's seventy-second birthday, and Willis dy- 
ing inhis bedroom. The hospice nurses said a month. 
Then a week. My cousin, Will's son, told me to come 
quick. I sat in the wooden chair by his bed and wept. | 
told him] understood I'd never see him again, and how 
much |lappreciated the love he’d shown me, and how] 
hoped he'd tell my daddy hello in heaven. He gripped 


but new fact about him, and the realization that there were things still to learn, and with time rushing 
away, things that | would never learn, left me feeling unmoored. Aunt Becky told me that detail witha 
smile, in an accent suggesting a fragility that | can testify does not exist. A crisis reveals her backbone 
and strength. She is unbreakable and was in charge of these precious days. There’s a saying my dad 
had about his mother-in-law that applies to my aunt, too: When Becky says it's Easter, it’s time to 
start dying your eggs. 

Thenext right pointed me toward the Yazoo Country Club, which always evokes a half-remembered 
story about my grandfather being made to feel less than by polite society folks and how his superior 
golf game was the way acountry boy told city people to goto hell. 

Itook aright on U.S. 49. 

The roadturned country fast. Little farm towns like Renshaw. Abandoned cotton gins. New metal 3 mi 
barns erected next to collapsing rotten wooden ones—a juxtaposition that toys with the structure 
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my hand and said, “Thank you for caring for me,” and with those 
words in my head, I walked out of the room and let his grandson 
take my place in the chair. Minutes were as precious then as fine 
sandy loam. People were generous with each other in that unspo- 
ken way. 

Everything else at the house was a blur, and now]! was on this 
familiar road, looking at the barren trees and the silver blanket of 
winter coming down. ! didn’t turn on the radio and tried for miles 
to remember. The roadside played its own music. Tchula snuck up 
fast, the Triple S grocery buzzing with pickup truck crossroads 
energy across the highway from a prehistoric-looking cypress 
swamp, the same color as the collapsing houses up and down the 
road. !thought about my uncle Michael, who would soon be theonly 
Thompson brother left. A terrible responsibility will be his aloneto 
shoulder. Noone willshare his memories of his parents and of their 
parents, of life on that farm inthe years theycalledit home—botha 
place andatime endangered and vulnerable. The unwinding road 
felt familiar but also foreign, like a thing breaking into pieces and 
slipping through my fingers. There are Indian mounds all around 
this road, and it occurred to me that we don't know a single thing 
about the men and women buried in them. We don’t even know 
what language they spoke, or their hopes, dreams, and fears. The 
land shows they existed but nothing more. The Northern Irish poet 
Seamus Heaney wrote, “History says, Don’t hope,” and this iswhat 
he meant, Ithink. That memory isa half-hearted matador wave at 
unstoppable forces we can barely name, much less understand. 

Asign outside Greenwood hada faded, worncottonplantonit. 
That felt about right. Asachild, I'd want to gotoa fast-food chain 
when we got here, but my dad always insisted we stop at Malouf’s 
deli. Now] understand why. ! don’t remember what we ordered, but 
when we finished, we'd make the turn toward Clarksdale, where we 
lived when] was growing up. Now! gothe other way and head to Ox- 
ford (where Ilive with my wifeand daughters), through Teoc, near 
the overgrown grave of the Choctaw chief who signed the treaty 
that gave this dirt to the United States. Mississippi is made from 
the broken pieces of things that used to be, by memories preserved 
and vanished, by myths and traumas, and by the roads and road- 
sides where all those things live. 

| got back home just as a winter storm started, and as the land 
turned cold and bleak, my uncle Will died. He left this world just 
after midnight, fourteen hours after I said goodbye, surrounded 
by his children and by their children, who prayed with him and 
sang him hymns. His body layin a bed that looks out over a forest 
of trees, which looks out over a highway, which follows a railroad 
that follows an old forest path, which follows rivers and streams 
and bayous.! wondered what his spirit saw when it rose out of this 
place. Did he only stare upward in wonder at a kingdom where 
nothing and no one is ever lost to time? Or maybe, just once, he 
looked over his shoulder to see fora final time the dominion of frail 
humans who are forever trying and failing to hold safe the people 
and places we love. 


THE UNWINDING ROAD FELT FAMILIAR 
BUT ALSO FOREIGN, LIKE A THING 
BREAKING INTO PIECES AND 
DLIPPING THROUGH MY FINGERS 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The Slow Lane 


SALUTING the SPIRITS of OLD FLORIDA 


sy TAYLOR BROWN 


E CROSS THE FLORIDA LINE AT NOON, 

thundering through forests of spindly 

back-road pines. Tar snakes slither be- 

fore us, gluing the road together in kinks. 

We've been circling Georgia’s Okefenokee 
Swamp—the most primeval of Southern wilds, which 
survived the drainage attempts of former Confederate 
officers and the ravages of forest fires said torainash 
and smoldering moss on towns downwind. 

It’s 1999. Spring. I’m sixteen years old. My father 
and lare riding our motorcycles in echelon, our boots 
kicked out on the pegs. We’re on the way to my grand- 
mother’s house, around the swamp and across the 
Panhandle, to Fort Walton Beach. 

My father loves to strike out riding for the coasts of 
Florida where he grew up. He follows serpentine by- 
ways and dead-straight alligatoralleys, finding his way 
tolittle-known fishing villages, the last bastions of Old 
Florida where shrimp boats sit on blocks and canned 
beers slide across plywood bars and people watch the 
sun crash into the Gulf of Mexico. During his lifetime, 
these villages will give way at a dizzying clip to high- 
rise condominiums and golf carts; he'll be forced to 
look ever harder for the Florida he once knew. 

Sometimes he rides across the Alabamaand Missis- 
sippi coasts to New Orleans, never taking the inter- 
state. No, he follows the same highways he took as a 
younger man, night drives along U.S. 90 when my moth- 
er rode shotgun, the moon dashing off the water at 
Mobile, Pascagoula, Biloxi, Gulfport. The white sands 
blazing right there alongside the road. 

idon’t knowit yet—] won't realize it for nearly twen 
ty years—but this 1999 ride is to be my indoctrination 
into the American road trip, and the first of my jour- 
neys along the Gulf Coast, a path that will wear a deep 
groove in my heart. Years later, I'll make this drive 
on the high of my first book tour, headed for Octavia 
Books in New Orleans, and I'}I make it again later that 
year, in the June heat of my AC-less car, looking fora 
new place to write. I'll make the trip every year to see 
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Deep in Louisiana's Atchafalaya Swamp. 


my NOLA family—my aunt and several close friends— 
and it’s the ride I’ll complete in honor of my father af- 
ter his death. It even became the basis of Wingwalk- 
ers, my novel in which a pair of Depression-era barn- 
stormers coax their dilapidated biplane across the 
Gulf Coast, headed for a rendezvous with William 
Faulkner in New Orleans. 

Maybe that’s just how books come tolight. They're 
born from truth, sprung from our deepest places. 

This past February | made the trip again, only inthe 
opposite direction. After nearly ayear ofthe pandemic, 
our little family herein Savannah wascraving the road. 
But three dogs and twoadultsdon’t fitso wellonamo- 
torbike. In Texas, just outside Houston, I'd found the 
answer, a1994.GMC camper van. Yes, it was more than 
twenty-five years old, but it was inthe budget, outfitted 
for travel, and driving it home, !'d pass right through 
the country of my own history and heart. 

Five hours after Janding in Houston, | was on the 
road in the new rig, rumbling over the Sabine River 
into Louisiana. ! passed the smoking refineries around 
Lake Charles, strangely pretty in the early dusk, and 
then | was riding high over the watery expanse of the 
Atchafalaya Swamp. looking down at the fishing camps 
floating beneath the interstate. 

Dawn found me passing the Tiger Truck Stop just 
west of Baton Rouge, where I'donce seenthe poormas- 
cot that inspired my novel Pride of Eden. A barefoot 
man had gotten out ofhistruck next tome,squinting at 
the caged tiger. “l ain't realized there was two of them!” 
he said. There weren't. 

This time I didn’t stop. | had a drive-by visit with a 
friend in New Orleans, then | chugged on in the slow 
lane, feeling a little guilty for the comfort of the cap- 
tain's chairs, the ease with which | could park nearly 
anywhere and spend the night. Most of my Gulf Coast 
road trips have been on motorcycles, in cars without 
AC, or inthe opencockpit ofan imagined biplane, with 
the wind blasting my face and little idea where! might 
spend the night. To me, that's the magic of the Ameri- 


can road trip—the undiscovered, the unexplored. The 
search for supper anda place to lay your weary head. 

I thought back to 99, when we struck the Big Bend 
of Florida. We'd planned to stop halfway to my grand- 
mother's house, but we'd forgotten it was spring break, 
the coast flooded with college kids in swim gear and 
plastic wristbands, the neon NO illuminated onall the 
motel vacancy signs. We had to keep on riding. 

Twenty-two years later, eastboundin the van, | was 
trying to make DeFuniak Springs for the night, just 
thirty miles from my grandmother’s old house. Though 
Ididn’t realizeit, Iwas slowly converging with those two 
riders of my past, a father and ason riding west. 

Legend hasitameteorite made Lake DeFuniak, the 
nearly circular lake at the center of town. I wanted to 
stay at the Hotel DeFuniak, built in1920—a taste of by- 
gone Florida, in honor of my old man. | arrived at dusk 
to find I'd be the only guest that night. When the man- 
ager asked what room] wanted, | jokingly replied that 
Ijust didn’t want one of the haunted ones. He raised an 
eyebrow. “Ah, then you know the history of this place?” 

Mysmilehungon my face. I! did not. NordidIlwantto 
know —not until the next morning, at least. Still, | felt 
thisrendezvous was meant tobe. I'mastoryteller, after 
all, and here in Walton County, near the terminus of 
my first real road trip with my father, | felt undaunted. 
Besides, | hada van tojump inifthings got too hairy. 

The halls were long and narrow; my footsteps 
echoed. | had a powerful dose of Wild Turkey before 
bedand got tosleep without a hitch. ] woke oncein the 
middle of the night, and I did hear things! can'treadily 
explain. Footsteps on the ceiling, eerie sounds through 
the walls. The groans of century-old cypress timbers, 
perhaps. Perhaps somethingelse.| kept my eyes closed 
and thought back to that trip in ‘99. 

In my mind, we were crossing the long bridge into 
Apalachicolaagain, the dark fortress ofathunderhead 
pulsingand cracking in the dusk, its ramparts fissuring 
inwebs oflightning. The string lights ofthe GulfCoast 
lay before us, a whole galaxy wired along the thin edge 
of the continent. | was riding one-handed, hunched 
over the gas tank, saddle-sore, while my father rode 
straight-backed, unbowed by hoursor miles. Hisarms 
held high, his boots kicked wide. 

We made it tomy grandmother's house just before 
midnight. We'd done some five hundred miles. I was 
dazedand aching, and I'Ilremember that moment for 
the rest of my life. I felt I'd earned something that day, 
a story or vision, and it's one | revisit again and again. 
| returned to it that night at the Hotel DeFuniak: the 
pair ofus streaking over the cold gunmetal of the bay 
inechelon, outrunning thestorm. My father's taillight 
glowing like a beacon in the falling dusk, red-bright, 
showing me the way. 

1 fell Fast asleep among the ghosts of Old Florida, 
ready for the next leg of myjourney. © 
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The train of the most common peafowl species. 
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RAD LEGG WAS PACKING UP HIS PEACOCKS AT THE END OF 
an animal auction in Nebraska when a boy approached him with 
a polite question. 

“Mr. Legg,” he said, “I’ve got a peacock, and! don’t know whatit 
is. If] told you the colors, could you tell me?” 

Legg was the obvious person to ask about a strange peacock 
even backthen, inthe autumn of 1998. The regulars at the auctions 
in Tennessee and Ohio and Kansas, anywhere within driving dis- 
tance of Legg's Missouri farm, were usedtoseeing him pullinwith 
atrailer fullof peafowl—black shoulders and whites, Spaldings and 
cameos and plain old India blues. In the peafowl world—peafowl 
being the collective noun for peacocks, peahens, and peachicks— 
Legg wasacelebrity: A fewyears earlier, oneof his birds had appeared onthe cover of 
The Peacock Journal (“anational peafowl and alternative livestock publication”). It 
was a Silver pied, believed to have been the first of its kind hatchedin North America. 

“Sure | could,” Legg said to the boy. “What’s it look like?” 

Green neck, the boy told him, cinnamon body, pastel train, kind of pale. 

Probably misidentifying a purple peacock, Legg thought. Maybeacameo. But the 
boy said no, he'd seen pictures of both, and 
his bird wasn't either. The boy’s father hap- 


penedalong. Heconfirmedthedescription 
and said he’d never seenanything like it. : 

Legg’s pulse quickened. “Do you have } 
any pictures?” 

“No, sir.” 

Legg’s son Brandon looked up at him. 
He was ten years old. “Dad,” he whispered, 
“we gotta gosee it.” 

It was six o'clock ona Sunday night. The 
drive home took five hours; Brandon and 
his sister had school in the morning; their 
mom, Patsy, had to go to work; and Legg 
had to be at the Fuji plant, his real job, 
making sure a few thousand rolls of film 
were properly processed. And he was still 
packing up the birds, more thana dozen, 
that he hadn't sold because the bids came 
in too low. 

Legg looked at the boy's father. “How 
far away do you live?” 

They drove ninety minutes northwest, 
away from Missouriand intothe sandhills, 
then another twenty on back roads and 
dirt until they came toaspread with an old 
dairy barnand, infront ofit,apenofrough 
timber and wire. The father disappeared 
inside. 

“He walks this bird out,” Legg says now, more than twenty years later, “and I'm 
standing there fricking dumbfounded.” 

“Your mouth just drops,” Brandon says. 

“It was a new color. It was a jade,” Legg says. He pauses, eyes wide. “I just...1 get 
goose bumps just telling this story again.” 


EFIRST MET BRADLEGGIN THE FALL OF 2018, UNTIL WHICH TIME] BELIEVED 
| knew exactly what a peacock looked like. Gangly bird, about the size of a small 
turkey, with an enormous train fanning out into an arc that, because the feath- 
ers are iridescent, shimmers with turquoise and azure and emerald and copper 
and magenta. A Seussian crest sprouts !rom the head, like a bouquet of Whoville 
flowers,and the breast and neck arean unreal cobalt, the color of fairy-tale lakes. 
!knewthere was the odd white one, but by and large peacocks were gleaming blue 
birds with big, beautiful feathers. 

This wasa failure of my imagination. 

] was in Missouri for the twenty-fifth annual convention of the United Peafow! 
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Top row: A jade peafow!, a variety Brad 
Legg found by happenstance in Nebraska; 
the trainfeathers ofa midnight variety; 

an opal pied; a Spalding. 


Middle row: Brad Legg, who began 
raising peafowl at age ten, witha steel 
variety; an India blue pied, one of the first 
established mutations; an India 

blue; the mantle of an India blue pied. 


Bottom row: An ocellus, or eyespot, ofan 
India biue feather; an India blue silver pied; 
acharcoal black-shoulder variety; the ocelli 
ofa jade’s train feathers. 
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Association~—a totally real thing to which] have paid membership dues. A year 
earlier, l’d bought two peacocks andapeahen. They weresurprisingly cheap, 
$125 for the trio, and I’d grown quite fond of them, but they were not a well- 
considered purchase. Two boys anda girl, in fact, proved an untenable imbal- 
ance of avian hormones, so!'d already had to add another hen. I'dturnedtothe 
UPA for help, and a full-on peafowl convention was, like peacocks themselves, 
oneof those things!’d neverconsidered until the opportunity presented itself. 

The UPA convened that year at the Four Points near the Kansas City airport 
because the hotelisless than fifteen miles from Legg’s Peafow] Farm. “It’s like 
Disneyland!” oneof my fellow conventioneers squealed when Legg’s penscame 
into view, 150 lowsheds of lumber and sheet metal with long, wired runs set out 
in rows and filled with birds. 

Very few of those birds, relatively speaking, were blue. Or bright. 

Legg’s is not the largest peafowl! operation around: During the summer 
hatching season, an average of three thousand peacocks, peahens, and pea- 
chicks fill the property, a respectable but not overwhelming number. Yet Legg 
has bred them in 189 varieties, far more than anyone else in the country and, 
quite possibly, onthe planet. Andthat numberis out ofdate. In 2018, when the 


Se _ 


UPA had already recognized 225 varieties bred inten 
colorsand five patterns, theorganizationalsoapproved 
seven newcolors Legg presented—two of which he had 
found and one he had actually conjured—and one new 
pattern. Since each color can be bred in ten different 
varieties from patterns and combinations of pat- 
terns—a jade (color) black-shoulder pied white-eyed 
(three patterns), for example—and each mutant of 
the common India blue species can be crossed witha 
green peafowl to makea hybrid called a Spalding, that 
constituted 140 potential newvarieties right there. At 
least five more (not yet officially recognized) colors 
have been found or created since, and Legg is devel 
oping more. 

At the time, | was unclear as to why, or even how, one 
might improve upon the original peacock. It is a bird 
of myth and legend—guarding the gates of paradise, 
consorting with the goddess queen Hera,embroidered 


on Elvis’s favorite Vegas-era jumpsuit—for a reason: 
A peacock is an ethereally beautiful bird. That it is an 
illogical bird, a forest dweller weighted with an ungainly 
carpet of sparkly feathers trailing from a shamelessly 
brilliant body, only adds to its wonder. It is a bird not 
just of myth but possibly of magic, having not beeneat- 
enintoextinction by jaguars. 

And yet people tinker. So very humanofus. If abird 
is beautiful, someone will believe it can be made more 
beautiful, or at least different, which is its own kind of 
beauty. Someone like Brad Legg. 

“| like having something no one else has,” Legg told 
me one afternoon on his farm among the endless rows 
of pens. Asturcy manof sixty-one, with white hair and 
rough hands, he doesn’t look like a fancier of birds, let 
alone fancy ones. “And if | have that something, | want 
to make it in the hardest variety of every kind.” 

One of the hardest varieties to create, for the rec- 


ord, is a male purple black-shoulder silver pied. It took Legg twelve years to 
hatch one, anditis, he says, “the most beautiful bird we ever raised.” 


TOBECLEAR, THELEGGS AND OTHER BREEDERS ARE WORKING WITH 
new varieties of peafowl, not species, of which only three exist: green peafowl, 
which are endangeredin the wild and relatively delicate; Congo peafowl, which 
are smaller and rarely seen outside of a handful of zoos; and the hardy, ubiq- 
uitous India blue, native to the subcontinent but long since spread across the 
planet, like starlings and zebra mussels. 

Insimple terms, Legg and others are isolating India blues with rare genetic 
mutations that affect their coloror patternand breeding theminvery targeted 
ways—this cock with that hen, the resulting chicks with this hen and that cock— 
until they establish aline that breeds true and healthy. Thatis,inotherwords, 
until a jade hen and a jade cock reliably produce jade chicks. Most of those 
mutations occur naturally, and seem to be mainly aesthetic, not significantly 
different fromthe way a human genewill produce red hair or blue eyes. Others 
get created inthe pen. Legg eventually developed taupe peafowl, forinstance, 
from an initial mating of a purple hen and a regular-looking India blue cock, 
and peach began with acameo cock anda purple hen. 

This is all quite modern. The first three India blue 


Above: A midnight, a 
variety Legg first discov 
eredata Kansas auction. 


Left: /n the winter, the 
males Legg will take to 
market in spring—includ 
ing, here, an India blue, 

a black shoulder, a silver 
pied, a Spalding. anda 
white variety —roost inthe 
barnto keep their trains 
in good condition 


mutations—white; pied, where the bird is splotched 
with white; and black shoulder, in which the wings have 
deep blue-black feathers instead ofstriated brownand 
beige ones—were all known by the 1800s. Yet the next 
recognized mutant didn’t showupuntil 1967, a brown- 
ish bird hatched in Maine and initially called a silver 
dun before the name was changed tocameo. 

Brad Legg hatched his first peachicks a few years 
later. He grew upon acattle farm, watching his father 
tinker with his own hybrids. Brad was the youngest of 
four, and when he was very small, four or five, his par- 
ents would play cards with their nearest neighbor, who 
hada peacock.“I’dsit out thereand watch this bird for 
two orthree hours while they played cards,” Legg says. 
“tdon't remember this, but my mother said | told her, 
‘I’m gonna have peacocks when | get older.” 

When he was ten, Legg bought around adozen pea- 
fowl eggs through a family friend for a dollar apiece, 
borrowed an incubator, and hatched his first flock. 
This was unusual in Missouri, raising peafowl, but not 
so much as it would have been in, say, Brooklyn. Legg 
was a farm boy, after all. Heand his brother took turns 
picking first which calf to raise for 4-H, and he reared 
Suffolk sheep and Checkered Giant rabbits and Cochin 
chickens. “] won everything | showed in,” he says. “Got 
to where they hated to see the Leggs coming.” 

(He did not show peacocks, however, because there 
areno peacock shows. Itisthe damnedestirony: There 
are rabbit shows and chicken shows and cattle shows and Miss Universe pag- 
eants, yet a bircdl known specifically for its beauty, a creature with no useful 
purpose other than to be ogled, has no formal arena in which its appearance 
can be judged. The reasonis that the peacocks would have tobe taken to such 
showsin very large cages, “and they're not gentle in strange places,” Legg says. 
“They fly up and break their necks.”) 

By age sixteen, Legg had whites and black shoulders among his two dozen 
or so India blues. Four years later, he’d added the truly exotic varieties: pied 
peacocks he bought as chicks from an Oklahoma man whose pied cock pur- 
portedly was the first in the United States, having come froma zoo in Mexico 
City; and ten cameo chicks he'd bought before they’cd even hatched. He paid 
$100 for each—roughly $330 in today’s money—a crazy price for chicks, but 
they were different. 

Legg managed acattle farmat that time, but he sold afew birds onthe side. 
The peafowl market always proved a healthy niche, especially for the more 
exotic birds. In the mid-eighties, for instance, he had a surplus of whites, so 
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he spent $7.34 for a two-line classified in the Kansas City Star. “First thing in 
the morning, that phone started ringing and people started coming,” he says. 
“They were fighting to get to the farm first.” He can’t recall exactly what kind 
of person raced to buy a white peacock in the eighties, except for the guy ina 
white Cadillac who owned anursery and said the birds put people inaspending 
mood. But he does remember he made $1,100 that Sunday. 

Meanwhile, the eighties began a burst of new mutants. The white-eyed 
pattern—named for the color of the iconic eyespots on the peacock’s train— 
stabilized in California. Purple and charcoal popped up in Arizona, and in 
Tennessee a man named Buford Abbott, shortly before he died, found adark 
metallic-colored bird now knownas Buford Bronze. Both peach and opal took 
holdin the early 1990s. 

In 1992, Legg attended a small-animal sale in Kansas. The lots up for auc- 
tion included alittle shoebox containing a tiny white chick with two tan spots 
onits neck. “It was just the weirdest-looking peachick that’d ever been seen, 
ever,” Legg says. “] didn’t know what it was, but it was going home with me.” 

Legg couldn’t stay, so he asked his friend to buy it for him when it came up 
for bid. 

“Okay. What’s your limit?” 

“I don’t havea limit,” Legg said. “You're not listening to me: Buy the bird.” 

That weird peachick cost Legg $210. A year later, two more of those pecu- 
liar birds showed up in different flocks around the country. All three could be 
traced back tothose white-eyed birds developed in California, a geneticstewof 
white, white-eyed, and pied India blues that became knownas silver pied. Legg’s 
silver pied appeared onthecover of The 
Peacock Journal. 

“When that magazine hit publica- 
tion,” Legg says, “in forty-eight hours 
we had phone calls from twenty-six 
states wanting to buy it.” The appear- 
ance ofthis bizarre peacock, likea white 
bird flecked with glitter paint, sparked 
new growth in the market. “And the 
next one that sent it over the top,” Legg 
says, “was midnight.” 

Midnight was another happenstance 
find, an odd birdinaboxatan auctionin 
Kansas. Legg had intended toskipthat 
sale, too, and only went because Bran- 
don, whowas tenat the time, wantedto 
go. “That was game day for me,” Bran- 
don says. “I didn’t do sports. Soccer 
was on Saturday and the sales were on 
Saturday, and | had to pick one. ! went 
with the animals. It getsin your blood.” 


which means the malecarries them without necessarily 
showing the characteristics. Silver pieds require that 
jumble of three different mutations. Breed a black 
shoulder witha plain India blue and none of the chicks 
will look like black shoulders but all of them will carry 
the black-shoulder gene. So if you want a male purple 
black-shoulder silver pied? Of course, it took Legg 
twelve years to produceit. 

“That’s a charcoal black-shoulder silver pied,” he 
tells me during a later visit, pointing at a white male 
splotched with dark gray. “Il can make that same bird 
ina Spalding, and! can doit”—he wheels, points toan- 
other pen—“right there.” (It’s more complicated than 
that, requiring several, perhaps many, generations. 
But the process would start in that pen.) A Spaldingis 
ahybrid developed inthe 1930s by a bird fancier named 
Eudora Spalding, who wanted to inject the cold hardi- 
ness ofthe India blueintothe more elegant frame of the 
warm-weather greens. At this point, there’s a Spalding 
version of just about every variety. 

Legg has operated his peafowl] farm full-time since 
2001, when he went part-time at the Fuji plant (he left 
for good in 2006, when digital cameras killed the film 
industry). The growth has been exponential, and he 


Legg bought the midnight bird, a 


blackish cock, for $32.50 in the au- 
tumn of 1998. A few weeks later, he and 
Brandon found themselves gawping at 
that jade bird in Nebraska. The farmer 
didn’t want to sell, though: His boy had 


Fromleft:A peach variety, a hybrid established in 
the early 1990s witha cross betweenacameocock 
anda purple hen; an indigo, one of the new colors 
the United Peafowl Association approved in 2018. 


Opposite: A Montana struts its stuf]; Legg found 
the beige variety in its namesake state in 2013, and 
the UPA also approved it as a new peafow! color 

in 2018. 


bid on the birds Legg had decided not 
to sell at the auction, and he’d happily 
trade that jade cock, and two matching hens, fora pair of Legg’s birds. 
Legg gave the boy every peafow! he had left, fourteen if memory serves. He 
stillthinks he got the better end of the deal. 


LEGG’S PEAFOWL FARM ACCOMMODATES 150 BREEDING PENS, WHERE 
specific peacocks are housed with specific peahens to produce a specific va- 
riety of chick. Beyond breeding the more established varieties and getting 
reliable genetic results—a black-shoulder cock anda black-shoulder hen, for 
instance, will produce black-shoulder chicks—everything gets progressively 
more complicated, depending on the color, the patterns, and the combina- 
tions. Some of the colors, like purple and cameo, are sex-linked recessive, 
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measures it by the generations. When he was twenty. 
Legg had five kinds of peafowl. When Brandon turned 
twenty, in 2008, there were eighty-seven varieties on 
the farm. A decade later, when his son Dallas turned 
twenty—therewas a ten-year gap between the second 
and third of the Leggs’ fourkids—the family was raising 
about two hundred types of peacocks and peahens. 
It’s meticulous work, keeping track of all those 
chicksin all those varieties. They write on each egg the 
numberofthe penwhereit was laid,andasarule, that’s 
done before leaving the pen to avoid confusion. They 


place the egg under a Cochin bantam for at least two 
weeks (so the peahens cancontinue laying), and then 
they shinealight through the shell toseeifabirdisde- 
veloping. The fertile ones gointoan incubator for an- 
other couple of weeks untilthey’re moved toahatcher, 
each pen’s eggs grouped in a separate compartment 
sothe midnight pieds don't get mixed upwiththecam- 
eo black shoulders. That happens ona Saturday sothe 
chicksallhatchat roughly thesametime. On Tuesday, 
they mail out chicks to customers who have prepaid 
for aneight-pack ofthe morecommionvaricties, eight 
being enough to generate sufficient body heat. The 
rest get tagged withanumberedclipin each wing. 

The Leggs have clipped more than twenty-seven 
thousand chicks over the years, and sold tens ofthou- 
sands of day-ald chicks, giveortake. Theycan't breed 
enough tokeepup. “The peafowl market's been going 
up for twenty years,” Legg tells meas he stops his golf 
cart infront ofa pen. “There hasn't been a down year 
yet. Everything's hot now.” His birds aren’t cheap. 
Aside fromthe $200 India blue male, the least expen- 
sive one onhislist,awhite cock,costs $350, anda pair 
of India blue yearlings go for $4.50. Prices rise signifi- 
cantly with the degree of breeding difficulty. 

| nod toward the charcoal black-shoulder silver 
pied. “How much for him?” Legg is quiet foramoment. 
He’s pretty positive it’s one of the only male charcoal 
black-shoulder silver pieds in existence. And it took 
him twenty years to make. 

“Oh, | guess—” he starts, then pauses. “Well, | 
wouldn’t even know howto priceit.” 


THAT FIRST TIME 1 VISITED LEGG'S PEAFOWL 
Farm, with the UPA, Daniel Potente was there, too. 
-le’s the president of the association, and birds are in 
his blood. His father had birds and /is father had birds 


andsoon, backat least four genera- 
tions, probably more. It had rained 
all week, and we were standing in 
mud in front of a pen of Montana 
peafowl, one of the new colors ap- 
proved that year, along with ivory, 
platinum, steel, indigo, hazel, and 
mocha. 

“Not alot of blue here, Danny,” | 
said. 

“Yeah, but that’s a beautiful 
bird,” he replied. 

“it is,” | agreed. “It just doesn’t 
look like a peacock.” 

A Montana birdis beige. Legg got 
acallabout itin 2013, fromawoman 
in Montanawhowas trying to figure 
out what these strange-hued birds 
were. He started swerving off the 
road, he got soexcited, and when he 
called Brandontotellhim, Brandon 
asked, “Why aren’t you driving to 
Montana already?” (“When we get 
acall, we go,” Brandon told me later. 
Heandhis father have visited forty- 
two states looking at odd birds.) 

Brandonended up driving theal- 
most 1,900 miles to Montana with 
his wife, toddler daughter, two-month-old baby, and, in the back, nine peafowl 
to trade with the woman. It took him the better part of a day, and he busted 
three nets, but eventually he caught two beige males, a beige chick, some hens 
and anothercock that might have been the parents, and six eggs that he nestled 
inaheating pad for the long drive home. 

That’sthecurious thing about the exotic new varieties. A few—taupe, ivory, 
and peach, for example—were created. But the found ones have mostly been 
castofts, birds other people didn’t want. The farmer with the jades would have 
happily traded for a single pair of brighter birds. The man who sold the mid- 
night asked Legg why he was so interested ina mutant, and Legg told himit was 
because his neck wasn’t blue. “Well, hell,” the guy said, “that’s why I’m selling 
him. He’s supposed to havea blue neck.” 

tunderstood what he meant. “Alot of these colors,” | said to Potente, “aren't, 
you know, colors.” 

“Get outtahere. Ofcourse they’recolors. Did yousee the platinum? Steel?” 
(Legg found the steel at aswap meet in 2011. Thought it was a midnight until 
Dallas finally put their trains side by side.) 

“I did. Not peacock colors.” 

He raised an eyebrow at me. 

“A Montana peacock,” | said, “is never going to be written intoa fairy tale.” 

The Leggs get that. “Honestly, it’s just an eye-appeal thing,” Brandon says. 
“It’s no different than how some people like spotted horses and some people 
like solid horses, and some people like spotted dogs and same people like solid 
dogs. Same thing.” 

Andbeauty isn't always physical, tangible. The act ofcreationcan beas beau- 
tiful as—often more beautiful than—the creation itself. A charcoal black- 
shoulder silver piedis not, tomy eye,a particularly attractive bird. But the fact 
that it exists, that possibly only one exists, is breathtaking. 

There will be more, too. Legg and his children are still combining this bird 
with that one. Brandon keeps about four hundred birds, and if the Leggs come 
across something rare, they put half at his place, clividing the stock incasea 
storm blows through ora pencatches fire. “If there’s something! tried to make 
and haven't," Legg says, “it’s only because it hasn’t happened yet.” 

And they're still looking, always looking. “They’re out there,” Brandon says. 
“Mutants, newcolors, they’re out there, allacross Americatoday. They'rejust 
waiting to be found.” 4 
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Clockwise from bottom left: Chef Erling Wu-Bower checks his 

fish stock; Bayou Log Cabins in Port Sulphur, Louisiana; 
Wu-Bower serves up grilled fish while his father, Calvin Bower, 
looks on; Galatoire's fried soft-shell crabs; a speckled trout comes 
aboard; New Orleans’ Preservation Hall; Wu- Bower and his 
father stirring itup. 


THE ROOTS of CHEF ERLING WU-BOWER’S ACCLAIMED COOKING—and HIS OUTLOOK 
on LIFE—TRACE DIRECTLY BACK to HIS LOUISIANA HERITAGE, a CULTURAL GUMBO of BAYOU FISH CAMPS, 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ CLUBS, and a FAMILY WHO GIVES IT to HIM STRAIGHT 


By 
T. EDWARD NIGHENS 


TONIGHT. 


For starters, Erling Wu-Bower is a long 
way from Chicago, where his mash-up of 
cross-cultural cuisine has won him acco- 
lades, including status as a three-time 
James Beard Award finalist. He’s worked 
the kitchens at some of the Windy City’s 
upper-echelonrestaurants—among them 
Avec, the Publican, and Nico Osteria. Inthe 
spring of 2018, he opened Pacific Standard 
Time to glowing write-ups inthe New York 
Times, the Chicago Tribune, Wired, and 
elsewhere. But he insists that this place 
feels most like home: the Spartan kitchen 
of a Louisiana fish camp on stilts, a half 
dozen ingredients onaroughcountertop, 
fresh fishonthecutting board,abayouand 
family close at hand. 

Under his gaze, shrimp shells stew in 
a rich stock. Fresh speckled trout mari- 
natein fennel, shallots, garlic,and wine. At 
Wu-Bower’s shoulder, his father, Calvin 
Bower, Stirs a roux in acast-iron pan. Bow- 
erisnostranger to performance, either. He 
grew up in South Louisiana in the 1940s, 
the son of a Southern Baptist preacher. He 
learned to play piano and piano accordion 
so he could lead hymns at his father’s tiny 
mission churches in Port Sulphur, Belle 
Chasse, Empire, and Buras. Some of the 


churches were so small that their congre- 
gants paid his father in fish. “‘Blessed As 

surance, ‘The Old Rugged Cross’—those 
hymns set my life in its direction,” Bower 
says. As professor emeritus of musicolo- 
gy at the University of Notre Dame, henow 
studies the history of sacred music in the 
Middle Ages. He hasservedas choir direc- 
tor for the Notre Dame basilica, and recent- 
ly published an award-winning translation 
andcommentary ontheliturgical poetry of 
the ninth-century Benedictine monk Not- 
ker Balbulus. 

As did many Cajun children, Bower 
learned to cook with passion. He was only 
eight years old when his father gave him 
acypress pirogue, a ticket tothe fish-rich 
bayous around Port Sulphur. Today he 
has andouille sausage and fresh file—the 
ground sassafras leaf that is an essential 
finisher to authentic gumbo—shipped 
north to his home in Chicago. It’s not a 
stretch to say that Bower may be the only 
medieval musicologist who can catch, 
clean, and cook an alligator gar, and it 
would be hard to find another Cajun who 
once owned an apartment in Munich to 
serve as a locus for his research through- 
out Europe. 

Nor has he forgotten how to chunk bait 
toward a Gulf of Mexico rock jetty. Listen- 
ing to the repartee in the kitchen reminds 
meofamomentearlier inthe afternoon,as 
we were fishing for redfish andtrout. It was 
one of those big-blue-sky sunny daysin the 


pre-pandemicera when cares were heldat 
an arms distance, and Wu-Bower and his 
father stood shoulder to shoulder on the 
bow of a boat, casting live shrimp toward 
the rock jetties off Grand Isle as tall, roll- 
ing swells lifted and then dropped the boat 
with knee-jarring force. 

“Keep that slack out of the line, Dad,” 
Wu-Bower admonished. The chef was bare- 
foot, the professor clad in Birkenstocks. 
It was tough footing on the boat, but still 
they swung trout over the gunwales, and 
throughit all there was a little dance up on 
the bow deck, a kind of Cajun two-step as 
they searched for purchase and balance. 
And for what would not be the last time 
over the next few days, it was hard to tell 
who was leaninginto whom. 


BACK AT THE FISH CAMP, FATHER AND 
sonchopcelery, bell pepper, and onion, the 
holy trinity of Cajun cuisine. Wu-Bower’s 
half brother Greg, a musician and vintage 
turntable restorer from Durham, North 
Carolina, referees the conversation. The 
“Bower boys,” as Wu-Bower calls this as- 
semblage of family, have invited me to tag 
along on one of their occasional pilgrim- 
ages to South Louisiana, their ancestral 
home, to cook, fish, eat, and plumb their 
old haunts in New Orleans. (Another half 
brother, Georg, is a Colorado Springs- 
based pilot whose side gig is restoring vin 

tage Honda motorcycles.) 

Inthe kitchen, the pair work in concert, 
adiscordant strainortwoevened out with 
humor. 

“| always take the strings out of my cel- 
ery,” says Bower, slightly stooped and near- 
ly bald, an impish grin tugging at a wiry 
gray mustache. 

Wu-Bower smiles. He knows where this 
is going. “Those pieces are going to be, like, 
less than a quarter inch long, Dad.” 

“The strings are bitter,” Bower parries. 

Wu-Bower’s smile widens. “Celery is bit- 
ter,” he says, triumphant. 

“Notif you take the strings out.” 

His son taps the tip of achef's knife on 
the cutting board, holding his tongue for 
the moment. “You know, Dad, I'm pretty 
good at what | do.” 

His father relents, but barely. “Look at 
him,” he says. “He cuts vegetables the way 
[playscalesonthe piano.|’mvery jealous.” 

Thereisabrief pause. “But lalways take 
thestrings out of my celery.” 


EXACTLY WHAT ERLING WU-BOWER 
does is a topic he’s curious about him- 
self, especially as he ponders his immedi 
ate future. He left Pacific Standard Time 
last summer and is working on opening a 
newrestaurant that incorporates rooftop 
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From left: Speckled troutand 
mackerelon the grill; Bower 
tending the pan. Opposite, 
from top: Crawfish etouffee; 
marinating the day's haul. 


grown vegetables from Chicago office 
buildings in an organic space that can 
shape-shift to include, say, a pottery gal- 
lery or a pop-up vintage album kiosk. “I 
want to take the local concept and make 
it even smaller,” he explains. “I'm more 
convinced than ever that food isn't about 
labels. It's about story. AndI want totell my 
own story through what Idonenxt.” 

His family story and his culinary ex- 
pressions are tightly interwoven. He was 
born in South Bend, Indiana, and moved 
to Chicago when he was six. His parents 
divorced, which had at least one fortuitous 
side effect: As a young child, he traveled 
extensively with each parent. His mother, 
Olivia Wu, wasa food writer forasuburban 
Chicago newspaper, the Daily Herald,and 
then the Chicago Sun-Times. As a child. 
Wu-Bower trolled Vietnamese markets 
with his mother and was her go-to date on 
restaurant assignments. (Olivia Wu moved 
to a similar position at the San Francisco 
Chronicle before joining Google in 2007 
as an executive chef.) All the while, he was 
trekking with his father back to Louisiana 
to visit grandparents in Lafayette, and 
hitching rides across Europe on Bower's 
frequent research trips. 

“Some of my best, earliest memories 
were of being ona train with Dad, travel- 
ing across Europe, eating amazing food,” 
he says. “He would dohis researchin these 
grand old libraries while | wandered the 
nearby streets. It wasincredible.” 

Bower laughsat thestory. When hisson 

| was only twelve, Bower recalls, “we went to 
avery nice French restaurant, and Erling 
told the waiter, ‘I'll begin with escargots, 
and then! want the veal kidneys. The wait- 
er looked at me with raised evebrows, and 
1 knew what he was thinking. [s this really 
what the kid wants? And forthe rest of the 
night, Erling was the center of attention. 
They brought him anything he ordered.” 
As the shrimp stock thickens, Wu- 


Bower considers his cross-cultural mix of 


personal history, deeply rooted in food.“A 
lot of the soul of my family is rooted in the 
South,” he says. “Growing up, food was nev- 
er just food. It was celebrated, analyzed, 
and discussed at length.” 

Think about gumbo, he says. It isn'ta 
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thing in and ofitselfso much as it is an ag- 
gregation of other essences. It seems an 
apt metaphor for his own culinary trajec- 
tory, and the vibe of this weekend with his 
family. “1 grew upinanenvironment where 
youcouldn’t separate theculturalaspects 
of food from the cooking and eating,” he 
says, spooning out a sample for a taste. 
“That’s why I hate recipes. You are, in a 
sense, stealing someone else’s story. And 
story is where good food begins.” 


MUSICIS ALSO A CHIEF INGREDIENT 
of the Bower boys’ trips to Louisiana. 
From the Port Sulphur marshes, we head 
north to New Orleans. We headquarter at 
the Pontchartrain Hotel, the grand 1927 
Garden District landmark where Tennes- 
see Williams lived as he wrote A Streetcar 
Named Desire, then sortie out to some of 
the family’s old haunts. 

As undergraduates at the University of 
Louisiana at Lafayette, Bower and a small 
bandof music fans pilgrimaged to New Or- 
leans often. “We stayed in cheap motels 
on the edge of town,” he recalls. “We were 
therefor Al Hirt and Pete Fountain atlong- 
gone clubs like Pier 600. | was the Baptist 
preacher's kid whodidn’t drink, sol had to 
doallthedriving.” 

Greg Bower listens with one ear turned 
to his father and the other cocked toward 
Bourbon Street. While Wu-Bower’s rela- 
tionship with his father revolves around 
food, music is the stronger bond for his 
half brother. “You can’t imagine what mu- 
sic would be like without the New Orleans 
jazzscene,” Greg says. “Rock and roll, R&B, 
soul, funk—it’sallintertwined with the jazz, 
and then you layer in the Cajun music and 
history, and my dad grew up in the middle 
of allthat. It was the foundation for astun- 
ning career doing things most people have 
never heard of.” He shakes his head. “tt all 
came together for him right here.” 

Many of Bower's old standby joints are 
still hopping. At d.b.a., as narrow as a 
train car and with kaleidoscopic lights 
playing over old beadboard walls, Walter 
“Wolfman” Washington is bathed inagreen 
light, playing it all: trombone, saxophone, 
guitar, bass, drums, and keyboard. We dip 
inandoutof bars, catching snippetsofacts, 
following Bower through the cobbled war- 
rensof the French Quarter. 

Preservation Hall proves the strongest 
draw. Eventoday the venueis hard to miss, 
a simple wood-shuttered Creole building 
built on Saint Peter Street in1817,ayearaf- 
teramassive fire swept through the French 
Quarter. Part jazz club, part tourist mec- 
ca, and part historic site, it is almost self- 
consciously pristine. Inside, the building’s 
original porte cochere serves as a waiting 


area for ticket holders, musty and dark, 
with walls covered with old concert posters 
and vinyl records. In the tiny performance 
hall, we sit on splintered wood benchesonly 
slightly less comfortable than the straight- 
backed kitchen chairs that support the 
band players. 

Bower remembers firsthand its trans- 
formation. He started coming in the late 
1950s, when the space was a funky art 
gallery where the owner invited local jazz 
musicians to play for tips. It was a fraught 
moment in New Orleans music history, as 
traditional jazz was being steamrollered 
by rock and roll. “There was a movement 
to find old musicians from the twenties 
and thirties,” Bower recalls, “and convince 
them to play again.” Bower joinedanascent 
organization called the New Orleans So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Traditional 
Jazz, which organized shows and jam ses- 


sionsattheart gallery. Crowds spilled into 
the streets. The venue was renamed Pres- 
ervation Hallin1961,and soon music lovers 
from around the globe packed the place. 
The show is exactly what it purports to 
be—part cover band, part tribute to thearc 
ofjazz history that draws bothacolytes and 
the simply curious. Bower is decidedly in 
the first group, a little wild-eyect that he's 
back in town, his fuzz of gray hair backlit 
by the stage lights, and it’s easy to imag- 
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ine him here as a college kid. As one song 
winds down,he hollers out arequest: “Just 
aCloser Walk with Thee,” the down-tempo 
Southern Baptist staple. 

He catches the confusion crossing my 
face. “It’s a classic New Orleans funeral 
song,” he explains. “At Pier 600, Al Hirt 
would play it during his third set, and he'd 
tell people, ‘Put your drinks down now,and 
be quiet. They'll play it ina Dixieland style. 
Just listen.” 

As the soulful, sacred notes reverberate 
off the walls, everyone in the room is star 
struck. And quiet. 

Given that our road trip down the culi 
nary and musical lanes of Bower history 
has beena bit of a French Quarter walk of 
fame, it’s no surprise that we wind up the 
night at Galatoire’s Restaurant. The Bour- 
bon Street fixture, dating back five gener- 
ations, and the famed Commander's Pal 
ace feature as foundational landmarks in 
Wu-Bower’s culinary journey. He has been 
here many times with his father, andat the 
table, he sits with his arm around Bower, 
patting him on the shoulder in actisplay of 
easy warmth. 

We start the meal with turtle soup 
topped with sherry, and Bower is immedi 
ately transported. “This is New Orleans!” 
heexclaims, for the tenth time this evening, 
and every time he means it. But it doesn't 
take long for his focus to narrow from the 
memorable surroundings to the tureen 


DISCUSSED AT LENGTH” 


onthe table. 

“There’s some kind of thickener in it,” 
he says, mouth half full, spoonin midair. “1 
can’t quite place it.” 

“It’s roux,” Wu-Bower says. “It’s full of 
roux.” 

“No, not roux,” his father corrects. 
“Could be the collagen. | taste it. Or maybe 
I feel it.” 

Greg Bower weighs in. “It’s the way it 
pours. | vote for collagen.” 

Wu-Bower shakes his head, outnum- 
bered. He knows good and well it’s roux. 

His father senses that perhaps he’s 
pushed abit hard. He offersacompliment 


by way ofapology. 

“In his restaurants, everywhere he’s 
ever worked, he’s a f**king artist,” Bower 
tells me. “Even his salads, my God, they’re 
wonderful.” 

“Andhe’s anartist because youdragged 
him to places like this,” Greg offers, “all 
over the world for halFhis life.” 

“True, true,” Bower notes. “But withthe 
salads. you know, I'd still say he uses too 
much vinegar.” 

The table bursts out laughing. “I'm sor- 
ry] make food taste bad, Dad,” Wu-Bower 
says, grinning. His hand never stops rub- 
bing his father's shoulder. 

The conversation ricochets between 
tales about jazz clubs back in the day and 
unforgettable meals shared the world over. 
Bower tells the hilarious story of one of his 
most memorable New Orleans moments. 


“GROWING UP, FOOD WAS NEVER JUST 
FOOD.IT WAS CELEBRATED, ANALYZED, AND 


Galatoire’s might offer elevated plates, 
but it is nonetheless situated in the heart 
of the Bourbon Street area, a melting pot 
of tastes, tosay the least. Once, Bower was 
meeting aclassics professor from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina-Chapel Hill while 
at aconference of the American Philologi- 
cal Association, when his professor friend 
walked up to the table. 

“And she was completely flustered,” he 
says. “She had been horrified by the walk to 
suchaclassy restaurant. ‘Did yousee what 
lsawjust afew doors down?’ sheasked me. 
‘Candy underwear!” 

Bower breaks out in uproarious laugh- 
ter. “Candy underwear! How can you not 
love this place!” 

Just then, thewaiter,a gentlemannamed 
Charles Grimaldi who has worked at the 
iconic restaurant for thirty-five years, 
places in front of Bowera fillet of pompano, 
sautéed and lightly glazed with butter. The 
conversation stops as Bower looks at the 
fish as if he were studying a hymnal, then 
grasps the plate with both hands, pulls it 
close, and smells the fish deeply, from one 
side tothe other. Asmile breaks across his 
face. He knows it is the most appropriate 
response imaginable to the wild-caught 
fish on his plate. 

Beside him, Wu-Bower nods approval. 
Bring it close. Touch it, smell it, use every 
sense to harvest the essence. It’s not just 
food, like it’s never just music. © 


ROY BLOUNT JR. 
STEPS BACK in TIME to HIS FAMILY’S OLD-SCHOOL 
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THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT. MY MOTHER, LOUISE, WOKE UP ABRUPTLY. 
Water was pouring ontoher from above. She punched my father. He switched 
onthe light, which was directly above my mother, took one look, and cried, “It’s 
raining inthrough the light fixture!” Thishappenedonesummerhalfacentury 
ago, in what was then our homemade family cabin on Lake Burton, deepin the 
woods of the North Georgia mountains. 

Closer inspection revealed rain leaking through a hole in the tin roof at an- 
other spot, creeping along the ceiling until it got to the light bulb, and then 
drizzling down. It was one of those things that happenedat the lake. Once, our 
friend Mary Jo’s feet caught fire thanks to several jugs of water. Anothertime, 
my nephew Stuart woke up his parents to present himself coated with soot 
from head to toe (he'd been fiddling with a lantern in the night). Lake Burton 
was still semiwild back then, before weekend McMansions took overits shores. 
My father, Roy Sr., wanted to grow up to bea home builder, but his carpenter 
father, having been deprived of all work by the Great Depression, talked him out 
of it. My father did eventually enable families to build or anyway to own houses, 
by becoming a prominent savings and loan executive, back when that meant 
something along thelines of James Stewart in/t’sa Wonderful Life. Andhedid 
build that house on Lake Burton. 

Burton is a beautiful lake, created in 1919 by the damming of the Tallulah 
River for electrical power. The water inundated the town of Burton, which had 
apost office, two churches, anda population ofaround two hundred, including 
the brothers Claud and Fred Derrick, who later played professional baseball. 
(Atone point, Claud roomed with Babe Ruth.) Now more than fifteen hundred 
summer homesline the banks. I wonder whether any of thecity people who take 
their leisure there ever heard of the Derricks, or have taken time to speculate, 
as we used to,about whata post office fullof fish looks like. The last time! drove 
up there, our cabin had been torn down and replaced by a suburban-looking 
structure with alawn of zoysia. 

l was away at college and on summer 
newspaper jobs during the cabin's con- 
struction phase, which must have been 
hair-raising. Daddy brought in the wood- 
en prefab sections of the cabin’s frame by 
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The view of Lake Burton from the Blounts’ porch. 


_—_ Lee 


pickup truck over two and a half miles of old logging 
road that led from the nearest highway. Back then the 
road was unimproved, a lane and a half at best, cling- 
ing tenuously to the sides of old, rounded, but still 
steep mountains. 

“Three chickens,” aman up there once remarked to 
my father, “could eat all the gravel on that road inten 
days’ time.” Along theseven hairpin curves and the in- 
tersection with awaterfall, the road had beenwidened 
scarcely enough toallow for all four wheels ofamodern 
motor vehicle at once. A little rain—in acounty withan 
annual rainfa!lamong the highest in the nation—would 
turnthis ribbon of redclay intoaslalom course relieved 
only by stumps, bogs, fallentrees, and sometimesacar 
skidding toward you head-on. You might have to back 
up half a mile before you found a place where one car 
could get over by pulling up onto the mountainside or 
intoacreek. Threecars rushing toescape asan incipi 
ent gully washer reduced the road todeep muck might 
encounter another line rushing in to pick up something 
from their cabins so they too could rush out. 

But theroad was diverting enough, back then, before 
youeven got offonto thedirt part. Today 1-85 goes most 
of the way from Atlantatothelake, butinthe early years 
we would travel the hundred-odd miles over streaked, 
pocked, hilly, aged, and simmering two-lane asphalt, 
with scrabbly shoulders ofdry reddirt anddirty granite 
gravel, past squashed possums and dogs, bunches of 
leaning mailboxes, bony women rocking on porches, 
Womack’s Bait and Service Station, mules, tractors, 
dozens of metal church signs streaked with rust, a 
Cherokee burial mound, ubiquitous flaps of shed 
black tire rubber and fan belts, pieces of chrome, old 
men walking slowly up the road, crooked pine trees, 
busted watermelons, one of Georgia's last surviv 
ing covered bridges. and a sign proclaiming Hoyt G. 
Head's Deliverance Crusade. Pulling a boat and mo- 
tor behind our station wagon, we'd 
go vwooop, vwooop, vWooOp over 
the tortuous blacktop like a three- 
hundred-pound man who's dream- 
ing he’s arunning back, turning end 
after endafter end. Around Gaines 
ville, the chicken capital of the 
world, we would start coming upon 
trucks carryingstacks and stacks ofcrates holding live 
fryers, and almost invariably one fryer would be out of 
her crate hanging ondesperately in the back. We would 
honk and pass the truck, and my sister, Susan, and | 
would yell, “You got a chicken loose!” But the clriver 
would never stop tocheck on one chicken. 

From the beginning my mother pointed out that 
going tothe lake was no rest for her. She could not re- 
frain from cooking full-scale meals, or from rigorously 
cleaning upand making improvements under any roof 
of her own. Once, before we put in a stove, she cooked 
steaks ona barbecue grill outside in the rain, keeping 
them dry with an umbrella. 

But she did enjoy looking out over the water at the 
mountains fromour screened porch early inthe morn- 
ing, before the day’s outboards had churned up the 
lake’s surface, and hearing the lapping of the water at 
its edge. The sound that our dock made, pulling with 
the waves against thecables that moored it to two pine 
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trees, reminded her of something comforting from her youth: the creak and 
slip, snap ofa porch swing. “That’s something you might capture in your writ- 
ing,” she said. 

My mother also enjoyed picking blackberries and huckleberries (which 
our dog Chipper would eat off the bush), smelling the honeysuckle in season, 
and visiting a forsaken cemetery nearby with epitaphs like “We had him just 
alittle while.” 

Once my father, who never got al] the way into the water himself, was duti- 
fully pulling some young person on water skis when his favorite cap blew off 
and sank. Bright green, oddly elongated, and featuring a vintage likeness of 
Donald Duck, it was astartling topper onan otherwise statesmanlike-looking 
man, but nothing else kept the sun out of his eyes. | remember watching as he 
boated back after it along ways, in the early evening, and my mother, snapping 
beans on the porch, saying, “Oh, heloved that cap.” 

The Hickses and the Barneses, who went toour church, also built houses on 
the lake. Bill Hicks, Chet Barnes, and my father took pleasure in scrounging 
materials for each other (oldtelephone poles, oil drums, Styrofoam), insulting 
each other’s craftsmanship—“Well, | don’t believe | would have gone about it 
backwards like that, would you, Chet?”—and joshing about the keeping-up- 
with-the-Joneses aspect of the pioneer life: “I guess everybody’s going to have 
to break down and put inacommode now that Barnes has.” 

But none of them wereas pointedas Mr. Kastner, a wizened local manwitha 
piercing indirect gaze who subsisted on truck farming, allegedly some distill- 
ing, and what carpentry he felt up to. One day, when he was helping Chet and 
my father with some project, he said, “When you goin’ to build a fence?” They 
assured him they weren't ever. “We have a name,” he said, “for city folks that 
come up here and build fences.” 

One Saturday when Chet asked him if he could come back and work thenext 
weekend, Mr. Kastner said, “No.] promised tohelp that other damn foolacross 
the lake next week.” He conceded that my father could carpenter, but he told 
Chet, an insurance executive of some stature, that whoever had the idea that 
Chet could even take part in building acabin “sent a boy todoaman’s work.” 

The Kastners had sentallof theirchildrentosmall Georgiacolleges, andthey 
had goneontotake good jobs in states as far away as California. When my father 
observed that it was sad to see the young folks leave home, Mr. Kastner said, “If 
mine didn’t leave when they got growed, I'd 
run ‘em off. They wouldn’t be no good.” He 
wouldn't join usat meals, saying, “I brought 


my dinner.” When we would stop by his house to nego- 
tiate payment, he would come out front and his wife 
would stay sitting inside out of sight. He’d say, “That'll 
be $13.75 for the time and $4.25 for the paint and nails. 
Seventeen dollars.” She would call out, “Eighteen,” 
from the shadows. Once, we heard, Mrs. Kastner got 
dressed up and went with her ladies’ club on the bus 
to Atlanta, to shop for the day. She couldn’t settle on 
what to buy with the money she brought, so she came 
back home with it all. We thought that was touching. 
The Kastners may have thought we were touching. 

The Barneses brought Aunt Josephine and Uncle 
Lewis, a sister and brother who lived together, to the 
lake sometimes. Aunt Josephine, elderly, was built like 
amanateeand hyperactive. One day, though it was her 
first time to watch anyone water-ski, she was on the 
dock telling Chet how to teach his daughter Judy how 
toskiand Judy how tolearn. 

“J.C.!" she shouted across the water (that being the 
family name for Chet), “that child’s not ever going to 
learn how to ride that ski if you don’t drive that boat 
slower!” Mary Jo, Chet’s wife, said, “Aunt Josephine, 
he has todrive fast to pull her up.” 

“Oh,” Aunt Josephine said. “Drive faster, J. C:! 
Faster!” 

With that, and body English, she pitched forward off 
the dock and into the lake. Her flower-print dress bil- 
lowed out aroundherlikea parachute and shethrashed 
and hollered, “Help! Lord, get me. |can’t swim!" 

My mother, whocouldn’t swim either, plunged right 
in, heedless of her own safety, and found herselfstand- 
ing in fifteen inches of water, grasping at Aunt Jose- 
phine’s skirts and assuring her that she was coming. 

“Aunt Josephine,” my mother said after a moment, 
“you're sitting on the bottom.” 

“Oh,” said Aunt Josephine, and after some heaving 
and straining by several people, she was up and wading 
around. 


DOCK. “HELP! LORD, GET ME. I CAN’T SWIM!” 


St 


But most of our family's lake adventures derived not 
fromcontrived aquatics but from fundamentalist logis- 
tics, transformed by nostalgiaand the out-of-doors. At 
the lake we went back some ways toward the soil, some 
ways toward nature, but mostly back toold-fashioned, 
hardscrabble homemaking or home -building chores— 
a sort of ritual reenactment of the down-home hard 
times my parents and their friends knew, by experi- 
enceand heritage, in their formative years. At the lake 
these chores could be recreative. 

Uncle Lewis was older, smaller, and quieter than 
Aunt Josephine. He had vivid white hair and small 
bright eyes. My mother was painting the porch floor 
one night when Uncle Lewis came by with his ukulele. 
He played “Sweet Rosie O'Grady," “Carolina Moon,” 
and “My Wild Irish Rose,” and sang them in a high 
cracked voice, while Mom stayed on her knees singing 
along politely and brushing on paint. 

On the extremely hot day when Mary Jo Barnes 
caught fire, she and Chet had boated over to the place 
ofaman they knewwitha well. Theyhad madearrange- 
ments to obtain drinking water from this well regular- 
ly,and after filling up aload of glass bottles, they head- 
ed back home with them in the bottom of the boat, 
around Mary Jo’s feet. When they reached their dock, 
she stood up and started handing the bottles out to 
Chet. She kept saying she smelled something burn 
ing, and he kept saying no shedidn't. But she insisted, 
and then she yelled, “It's me!” Thesun shining through 
the waterjugs had set her tennis shoes on fire. She had 
todunkeach of her feet, in turn, over the side. 

In 1959, when my father leased our plot from the 
Corps of Engineers for fifty dollars a year, the woods 
were full of bears, foxes, and mountain goats. We 
could often watch a deer or an enormous snake swim 
from cove tocove as we ate breakfast on our screened 
porch. A toad would hop out from under the cabin’s 
front stoop whenever we arrived for the weekend. Or 


From top far left: Roy’s sister, Susan (second from left), and Chipper with friends; Roy’s son, Kirven, 
sunbathing on Gracie, the canoe; Roy's daughter, Ennis, messing with Kirven on the dock; Roy waving 
from the house, with Kirven and cousin Audrey below; Susan slaloming; the kids catching rays; 
splashing around. Opposite, bottom left: Kirven paddling the canoe. 


else Mother would say, “Well, | wonder where our old toad is?” By 1981, she and 
Daddy and Chipper were gone. Susanand I had moved up North. The lake house 
passed out of the family. 

The otherday! looked the property up on Google Earth. Where ourcabin had 
been looks like a defense compound. Is that round thing a helipad? A covered 
swimming pool? At least a patio. A patio! Lots of podlike dark-green roofs. I'll 
betacorns don’t bounce offof those the way they did offourtin one. Goad thing 
my kids and their cousins had achance to be under that roof. 

| guess we had a part in denaturing the area around the man-made lake. 
But our encroachments were modest. One fall afternoon, Susan and Mother 
and | drove up without Daddy for some reason. We towed the boat, which was 
packed with supplies including a whole ham, fresh out of the oven. On one of 
the single-lane switchback roads, we looked out the window and the boat was 
alongside of us. The trailer hitch had come off. We wrangled the trailer back and 
hooked it up temporarily. Founda gas station witha guy available for welding. 
But then, when we got tothe boat ramp we used, something was wrong with our 
old fifteen-horse Johnson motor. ! got itcranked, butit just barely put-putted. 

We were miles from ourcabin. It was turning cold. And moreimportant, dark. 
But Susanisa born navigator. 

“We turnat the school bus,” she said. 

“School bus? What school bus?” ] asked. 

“There’s a school bus,” she said. 

Very few lights lit the shore, and no moon to speak ofeither. We poked along 
onthe lake for three spooky hours. Couldn't even see each other, except fleet- 
ingly with our single, carefully conserved flashlight. | worried that Chipper, who 
was old by then and had nouse at all for cold weather, would lose patience, but 
she was as oddly calmas the rest of us. 

There was the school bus. Somebody had turnedit into acabin. Around mid- 
night, we reached our dock. | remember that ride as one of our least stressful 
family times together. Chipper had kept warm, we discovered, by sleeping on 
the ham. 

Another dark night, when most of the lakeside lots were still uncleared, 
Mother and Susanand I got lost onawalk. We came upon a house. We knew we 
didn’t know the people there, but the outlines looked familiar, so we crept up 
close in hopes of getting our bearings. Suddenly the residents switched ona 
row of preposterously brilliant outdoor lights and confronted us, stooped in 
surreptitious poses. We ran off into the woods, delighted, feeling almost like 
indigenous fauna. © 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE FOR THE SOUTHERN SOUL 
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From left, top to bottom: The High Hampton inn's front desk; trout with benne 
seeds from the Dining Room; the Lake Cottage; chefs Zach Chancey and April and Scott Franqueza; 
mountain-air-loving dahlias; each guest room features its ownart. 


High 
Hampton’ S 
Next Act 


THE BLACKBERRY FARM TEAM 
HELPS USHER IN THE NEXT 
CHAPTER OF A FABLED NORTH 
CAROLINA MOUNTAIN RETREAT 


By Elizabeth Hutchison Hicklin 
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“High Hampton 
was cherished 
by the McKee 

family for so long 

that weall 
really want to 
dowhat’s right 
for the property” 


or generations, much of High Hampton's 
summer-camp charm stemmed from the 
resortseeming impervious to change. The 
getaway served as a time capsule in the 
heart of the Blue Ridge in Cashiers, North 
Carolina, where days consisted of morning 
waterfall hikes and lazy afternoons spent 
fishing and swimming in the property’s 
fifteen-acre lake, ringed in banks of pale pink mountain 
laurel. Evenings hummed with Scrabble tournaments 
and bingo. It was a place where guests still dressed 
for dinner, and air-conditioning amounted to a few 
windows thrown open tocatch mountain breezes. Wi- 
Fi, when it was introduced, was spotty at best, and un- 
ti] six years ago, guests could only make reservations 
by telephone. 
Inthelate]800s, Caroline Hampton Halsted and her 
husband, William Stewart Halsted, one of the found- 
ing surgeons at Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, 
purchased the then 450-acre Western NorthCarolina 
property andits historic hunting lodge fromheraunts, 
naming it High Hampton. A NorthCarolinacouple,E.L. 
McKee and his wife, Gertrude, converted it to an inn 
in the early 1920s, and for nearly acentury the McKee 
family welcomed vacationers seeking relaxation and 
refuge from the South's sweltering summers. Today 
the unique resort and club, listed on the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places, sitsonmorethan 1,400 pristine 
acres of Appalachian countryside near the Nantahala 
National Forest. 
Change finally caught up with High Hamptonin 2017, 


first visited the storied property with his 
family in 1982. He had tried to buy the inn 
once before, but the McKee descendants 
declined and instead charmed him into 
purchasing a private home in one of the 
resort’s residential communities. Beall and 
the Blackberry team brought their decades 
of hospitality expertise to the revamped 
inn and its two restaurants, which began 
welcoming guests again this spring after 
nearly three years of renovations. 

“High Hampton was cherished by the 
McKee family for so long that we all really 
want to do what’s right for the property,” 
says Scott Greene, the inn’s new general 
manager. “There are parts that simply 
can't bereproduced.” Plenty will look famil- 
iar to longtime visitors. Though weather 
damage forcedaredooftheinn’s shagbark 
siding, only the keenest eye would notice 
the switch from chestnut to poplar. Inside, 
the American chestnut walls and ceilings, 
the color of bourbon, remain unchanged, 
as does the lobby’s massive four-sided 
stone fireplace. One significant addition: 
central heating and air, which will allow the 
resort to stay open year-round for the first 
time inits nearly hundred-year history. 

Working closely with the North Caroli- 
na State Historic Preservation Office, the 
Blackberry Farm Design team updatedand 


enlarged the twelve guest rooms in the main inn and 
the forty-seven others in the surrounding cottages. 
They kept much of the original furniture, a mix of an- 
tiques and vintage pieces, refurbishing it with fresh 
paint or new upholstery. Colorful textiles, contempo- 
rary lighting, and artwork rooted in history—framed 
pages from High Hampton's original guest book, for 


From top: The inn sits § 
onmore than 1,-L00 
acres; pizza with 

North Carolina's bs 
Lady Edison ham; z 
beverage manager 
Kelsey Hofmann. 


inn. But not too muchchange. They sought to preserve 
the spirit of the place while making thoughtful updates 
that would ensure another hundred years of memories. 
Oneof its newowners, Sandy Beall, acofounder of Ten- 
nessee’s Blackberry Farm and Blackberry Mountain, 


' 
| whenatrioof family-run Southerncompanies, all with 
tiestothe area, purchased the retroresort andits aging 
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Drnk-in and Cbelavaite Today. Winston-Salem invites you to 
take a seat and raise a glass to this hip and historic city that 
blends relaxation and exhilaration. Strike your perfect balance 
with cityside hikes and strolls through charming parks and 
heirloom gardens. Light up the night sipping and savoring while 
dining at our more than 100 eateries and cool craft breweries, 
all within our walkable, award-winning downtown. Pack your 
bags. Grab your keys...and look forward to traveling back to 
Winston-Salem. 


VISIT 


Winston 
Salem 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Look Forward, [ravel Back — 


Plan your hotel getaway at VisitWinstonSalem.com 


mine 


Left toright, from top: 

Enjoying anafternoon 
i on the lake; a guest 

bathattheinn;an 

old hotel register 

framed in the hallway; 

arenovated room. 


| Maples, sourwoods, yellow poplars, 
' and rare red spruces shade the inn’s fifteen miles 
of hiking trails, which come summer 
are shot through with bright pink ribbons 
of blooming rhododendron 
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example—nowline the hallways, whichstill evoke a be- 
loved family home. Returning guests might recognize 
the resort's old wooden dining chairs repurposed as 
catchalls for towels and toiletries in the bathrooms, 
and the third floor’s odd-shaped angular doors as 
funky new coffee tables. They'll also be happy to note 
that the rooms remain television-free. 

At the back of the inn, High Hampton's two restau- 
rants expanded the outdoor dining spaces totake bet- 
ter advantage of the views of Hampton Lake and Rock 
Mountain, which turns a brilliant rose gold as the sun 
sets. Open for lunch, snacks, and cocktails (including 
Bloody Marys on Sundays), the Tavern is laid-back, 
serving elevated comfort food like Providence Farm 
beef tartare with black pepper potato chips. The up- 
stairs Dining Room nolonger requirescoat and tie, but 
jackets are recommended for dinner. Instead of the 

long-running buffet, a talented pair of Blackberry al- 
ums—executive p.m. chef Scott Franquezaandhis wife, 
pastry chef April Franqueza—now oversee analacarte 
Blue Ridge-inspired menu, relying ona network of local 
purveyors for dishes such as benne-crusted trout. 
Beyond the inn, life at High Hampton remains cen- 
tered around the outdoors. July through early fall, 
colorful blooms the size of your hand brighten up the 


heirloom Dahlia Garden, where gardener Drew English 
tends some six hundred of the mountain-air-loving 
plants. The towering ginkgo, bottlebrush, bald cy- 
press, copper beech, and Fraser fir trees planted by Dr. 
Halsted and later Gertrude McKee still greet visitors 
along the main drive and manicured front lawn. Ma- 
ples, sourwoods, yellow poplars, and rare red spruces 
shade High Hampton's fifteen miles of hiking trails, 
which include challenging routes to the summits of 
Rock Mountain and Chimneytop and come summer 
are shot through with bright pink ribbons of blooming 
rhododendron. 

Across the lawn, toward the remodeled club, you'll 
find tennis, pickleball, and croquet courts as wellas a 
new Tom Fazio-designed golf course, which recently 
opened toclub members and inn guests. “[Fazio] fell 
inlove with the area when he built the Wade Hampton 
course in 1987,” says Tony Snoey, the club's general 
manager. “He said he'd been designing this course in 
his head for thirty years.” And while there’s no need to 
venture off property fora hike, High Hampton makes 
a fine base camp for exploring farther afield, like the 
short trek to the postcard-worthy swimming hole at 
Silver Run Falls. The inn is also minutes from some of 
the best fly fishing in the country, and the concierge 
can set you up with a guide from Brookings Anglers. 

Doing absolutely nothing is also fully endorsed. Ex. 
hibit A: the six-room spa carved out of the inn's third 
floor, with gabled natural wood walls, or the new lake 
side pool.Scott Greeneadmits that the laziest days at 
High Hampton are often the most memorable—even 
therainy ones. (Cashiers lies in the middleofatemper 
ate rain forest and gets upwards of eighty inches per 
year.) Instead of spoiling the day, afternoon showers 
force an even slower pace. The porches fill up and out 
come the board games, decks of cards, puzzles, and 
books. Anap might alsobein order—there's no better 
way to doze off than to the sounds of an Appalachian 
rainstorm. “Slowing down and just being together, 
taking amoment with extended family and friends,” 
Greenesays, “that’s something weall needalittlemore 
of right now.” & 


Top Counoey of High Hampton 
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A new G&G Club experience 
in partnership with the historic 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 


GARDEN & GUN CLUB 


> AT STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY - 


3860 FITZGERALD ROAD 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


STITZELWELLERDISTILLERY.COM 


NO/MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED 
GARDEN & GUN CLUBIS A TRADEMARK CICENSING PARTNERSHIP WITH DIAC 
PLEASE SIP RESPONSIBLY. BLADE AND BOW Kanlucky Steaight Bourbon W 
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OUR KIND OF PLACE 


Breakfast with 
the Dogs 
ALOVELETTER TO THE QUINTESSENTIAL 


BEACH-TOWN HANGOUT 
By Mike Grudowski 
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never head to the Lost Dog Cafe for breakfast 
unless it’s a special occasion: a visit from out-of- 
town family, say; or the week of our anniversa- 
ry; ora Thursday. I’m not particular about it. (1 
might go there tocelebrate when | finish writing 
this.) Part of my excitement, 1 guess, comes from 
being an expat Midwesterner transplanted to 
the coast near Folly Beach, South Carolina, just 
south of Charleston: Breakfast! On the beach! Part is 
the expectation that once I’m fed and caffeinated, ad- 
venture may follow: a boat ride with friends, ora beach 
walk looking for dolphins. Part of it is sentimental: My 
wife and | stumbled onto the place one morning near- 
ly fifteen years ago, on a weekend swing through that 
scruffy barrier island before catching a flight home to 
California, never imagining that acouple of years lat- 
er we'd end up living fifteen minutes away, at least on 
light-traffic days, whichin summertime Charleston are 
aboul as common as snowmen. 

The food, ofcourse, isa big draw too—the reason my 
ears prick up, as it were, whenever someone mentions 
Lost Dog,and the reason youcan expect towait forata- 
ble. But not because the menuis heavy on innovation or 
surprises. Itisn’t, although the kitchenturns out tasty 
breakfasts and lunches with the consistency of a Swiss 
factory. The restaurant doesn't really trumpet farm- 
to-fork credentials orjump on bandwagons; no avoca 
dotoast oracai bowls here. Lost Dog serves what I'dcall 
surf-bum comfort food—biscuits and gravy, muffins 
and bagels, Thai wraps and sandwiches on croissants, 
the sort of unfussy homeslyle temptations that have 
sold millions of Barefoot Contessa cookbooks. 

Although the servers are always hustling, no one 
seems rushed. Bloody Marys and mimosas come in 
masonjars, and breakfast might arriveon mismatched 
Fiestaware. There are touches both Southern—shrimp 
and grits, aBLT with fried green tomatoes and pimento 
cheese—and Southwestern: huevos rancheros, green 
chile on the cheddar burger. We tend tosplurgeonthe 
Folly Benedict, with acrab cake anda shrimp cake be- 
neath the customary poached eggs and hollandaise, 
at seventeen bucks the most expensive thing on the 
menu. We don’t leave hungry. 

Withits L-shaped counter and shaded pet-friendly 
patio, Lost Dog feels like it’s been around forever. Bul 
it actually opened in 2002, born of aseries of serendipi- 
tousevents. Its owner, an Ohionative named Carol Kru- 
er, had relocated with her then husband two years ear- 
lier from the ski town of Breckenridge, Colorado, to be 
closer to family. While living among Folly Beach’s mix of 
grand waterfront houses and weathered coltages and 
managing arestaurantinCharleston,shecame across 
a“yard sale” by the owner of a breakfast joint on Cen 
ter Street, Folly’s six-block-long commercial strip, who 
was vacating her lease. Kruer and her husband madea 
bid for the space, although “I didn’t think we hadashot 
in hell,” she recalled recently, sipping a Coors Lightat 
asunny picnic table off the patio. Ofcourse, they got it. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUELINE STOFSICK 


They had no real business plan, though—“We were 
justrunning by the skin ofour pants” is how Kruer puts 
it—orevenacluewhat tocall their newenterprise. “Ev- 
erything out here on the beach at that time was the 
Seashell, the Lighthouse, the Sand Dollar.” Back then, 
Folly allowed unleashed dogs along the shore, and 
one day Hocus, Kruer’s aptly named golden retriever- 
springer spaniel mix, disappeared. Hocus soon resur- 
faced, but only after inspiring bothanameandaclever 
merchandising theme. With little budget for decorat- 
ing, Kruerinvited employees and guests to bringin pic- 
tures of their dogs. Four years later, she boughtadrab 
gray Laundromat around the corner on West Huron 
Avenue, sold the washers and dryers for scrap, put in 
a kitchen, and moved all the snapshots. To this day, 
framed photos of dogs of every size, creed,and color fill 
the cinder-block walls, complementing the dog- motif 
surfboard hung from the ceiling. 

“l always tell everybody,” Kruer says, “years from 
now, when they uncover the Lost Dog, they'll be like, 
‘It was a shrine to dogs!” A local artist drew the logo, 
a jovial cartoon pooch with a paw raised to its brow. 
That’s Hocus searching for her misplaced master: 
the face that launched a thousand T-shirts. Having 
survived storm surges, power outages, recessions, 
and COVID shutdowns, the place appears to bea gold 
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mine, but Kruer adamantly turns down any 
offersto buy or franchiseit. “like knowing 
my staff,” she explains, “and being here.” 

The visit we remember most happened 
a few years ago, after a wretched October 
morning that began with atrip to the vet 
and ended with our having to say goodbye 
to a beloved pet of our own, after almost 
fifteen years. (Technically, Huck was a 
cat, but he acknowledged no distinction 
between himself and dogs, or humans for 
that matter.) After we'd laid him to rest by the garden 
fenceand dried our eyes, we realized we were famished, 
and we knew where we needed to go. As we sat on Lost 
Dog's patio waiting for our food, a black Labat anearby 
tablekeptstaring at us, and beforelong, after we waved 
off the owners’ apologies, he tiptoed over, forcing his 
transmission-sized head under our hands so we'd pet 
him. We had zero doubt that pup sensed something— 
that he somehow knew something had been torn, and 
needed mending. On that day, for two slightly lost hu- 
mans, that Lab was the very soul ofempathy. 

Does the Lost Dog deserve credit for that moment? 
Youcan decide. But therestaurant did welcome thedog 
onto the patio, andit welcomed us back for lunch, and, 
as usual, everybody got exactly what they needed. © 


LAURIN MCCRACKEN Aws, Nws 


REALISM IN 
WATERCOLOR 


For inquiries about 


commissioning a still life 

of your silver and crystal 
please contact the artist 
at Laurinmc@aol.com. 


www.LaurinGallery.com 


Three Magnollas with Silver. 
20 x 26 in. 
Watercolor on paper 


From far left: Pup 
photos cover the walls 
andasurfboardat 
the Lost Dog Cafe in 
Folly Beach, South 
Carolina; Fynn, 
another satisfied 
customer. 
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South Carolina's Old 96 District invites you to enjoy some of the best local charm 
town can offer, minus the big city crowds. Explore unique shops and unexpect 
natural wonders at our State Parks. 
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Visit our website for travel inspiration, deals, and more! 
VisitOld96SC.com South carolina 


Abbeville, Edgefield, Greenwood, Laurens, and McCormick Counties 


GOINGS-ON IN THE SOUTH & BEYOND 
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SPORTING 


The Great Southern : 
Trout Bout 


NORFORK, ARKANSAS 


The North Fork River and its better-known sister stream of the Ozarks, the White River, | 
are famous for some of the fastest trout action in the South, especially in the summer, 
when the tailwaters below dams keep the water cool. It’s not uncommon to land fifty fish 
aday—oras many as one hundred—from the rivers’ heavily stocked waters near the town 
of Norfork. But these streams also hold a solid promise of landing a rare four-species 
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SOUTHERN 


AGENDA .......... rs... 


Grand Slam of trout—a brown, brook, 
rainbow, and cutthroat trout in a single 
day. “A lot of people come to these rivers 
for boatloads of rainbows and the biggest 
brown trout intheworld,” says Brian Wise, 
an Ozarks guide with a massive cult fol- 
lowing. “But the Grand Slamiis definitelya 
thing, and people can goalittle crazy over 
it.” Wading anglers have a good crack ata 
brag-worthy fish story during low-water 
periods. But when power generation ison 
andriver levels are up, Wise suggests fish- 
ing with aguide from one of the region’s sig- 
nature twenty-foot-long White River-style 
jon boats, drifting egg patterns, San Juan 
worms, and tiny marabou jigs. Sometimes, 
he says, it’s quick and easy. He’s had acli- 
ent landa Grand Slam in two hours. Other 
times, well, it’s fishing. “You'll typically get 
a brown, rainbow, and cutthroat no prob- 
lem,” he says. “Then the hunt is on for the 
brookie. With three in the boat, folks tend 
to put their heads down and fish hard.” 
agfc.com 
riveroflifefarm.com 


FOOD 


Alabama 


SWEET HOME 
ALA-BURGER 


Ever since Milo Carlton finished his ten- 
ureasanarmy cook in World War I and re- 
turned home to open Milo’s Hamburgers 
in North Birmingham in 1946, he and his 


successors have served hot griddled ham- 
burgers (each augmented with a hidden 
baby patty dubbed the Little Something 
Extra) daubed in smoky secret sauce—a 
recipe kept under wraps for three quarters 
ofacentury. “Atits baseit’s atomato paste, 
and there’s chili powder in it that hits the 
nose,” says Tom Dekle, the current owner 
of Milo’s, which celebrates its seventy- 
fifth anniversary this year. As achildin the 
1970s, Dekle waited in long lines to order 
sacks of burgers with his father at the orig- 
inal Milo’s walk-up window. Nostalgia un- 
doubtedly plays a role in the restaurant’s 
growth (with twenty-two Alabama loca- 
tions and counting). “But we’re also cele- 
brating innovations,” Dekle says. ]n honor 
of the semisesquicentennial,anewdishde- 
buts thissummer: chicken nuggets served 
with that indelible sauce. 

1 miloshamburgers.com 


CONSERVATION 


Florida 


SWOON FOR 
SWALLOWTAILS 


“This is a charismatic butterfly that acts 
like a hummingbird,” says Jaret Daniels, 
the curator at the McGuire Center for 
Lepidoptera and Biodiversity at the Flor- 
ida Museum of Natural History in Gaines- 
ville. “It can fly backward, and it’s beauti- 
ful to watch.” The Schaus’ Swallowtail, 
dark with bright yellow markings, is one of 
North America’s most endangered but- 
terflies—in 2012, a population survey of its 
hardwood hammock habitat on the coral 
islands of Key Largo and Biscayne Nation- 
al Park turned up just four adult individu 

als. Now thereare more than five hundred, 
thanks in part to Daniels’s breeding and 
reintroduction program. This spring and 
summer, Daniels and his team will again 
brave the butterfly's habitat (“it’s hot, it’s 
dense, it’s dark, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of salt marsh mosquitoes are trying 
togetatyour flesh”) to release both adults 
and caterpillars where they hope the but- 
terfly can establish a new population in 
Lignumvitae Key Botanical State Park. 
“We place each caterpillar individually on 
the host plant [torchwood], making sure 
it gets a foothold,” Daniels says. To see a 


Schaus’ Swallowtail asa caterpillar, a pupa, 
or sometimes even in flight, visit the Mc- 
Guire Center at the museum, where glass 
windows look onto what Daniels calls “but- 
terfly conservation in realtime.” 

a floridamuseum.ufl.edu 


Georgia 


FRAMES OF MIND 


Underexposed: Women Photographers 
from the Collection at Atlanta’s High Mu- 
seum of Art (through August 1) is“aromp 
through photo history through anewlens,” 
says photography curator Sarah Kennel. 
Beginning with Anna Atkins’s plant cyan- 
otypes, widely considered tobe someof the 
first works by a female photographer, the 
exhibition runs roughly chronologically, 
dipping into thematic groupings. Atlanta 
photographer Sheila Pree Bright, for in- 
stance, examines domestic spaces in the 
homes of Black Atlantans in her Suburbia 
series with close-ups of a closet, a toy- 
speckled staircase, and child-sized Air 
Jordans on a bedspread. Nan Goldin’s 
portrayal of actress Cookie Mueller and 
her lover postured pensively in bed shows 
some of the ways women see one another. 
A statement accompanies each piece, in 
troducing the person behind the camera. 
“We want to pull out stories to give the full 
picture of who these artists are,” Kennel 
explains. “I hope visitors discover photog: 
raphers they didn’t know before.” 

a high.org 
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DRINKS 


Kentucky 


COP THIS POP 


“The original recipe calls for small-scale 
measurements of drops and drams,” 
says Fielding Rogers of the ginger-citrus 
soda Ale-8-One. That’s all that Rogers, 
the fourth-generation owner of the Win- 
chester, Kentucky-based company, will 
say about his family’s handwritten secrets. 
The company, now a bona fide Bluegrass 
State icon, celebrates its ninety-fifth anni- 
versaryon July 13. In 1926, Rogers’s great- 
great-uncle George Lee Wainscott sold his 
first bottles at the Clark County Fair and 
held a contest to give the soda its name. 
The winner was A Late One, 1920s slang 
for “the latest thing,” which evolved into 
Ale-8-One. This year, to commemorate the 
milestone, Rogers will crack open a glass 
bottle and make a float: “Our seasonal Or- 
ange Cream Ale-8 over vanillaice cream is 
my favorite,” he says, “although the Cherry 
Ale-8 and vanilla ice cream is a close sec- 
ond.” For an adult version, Rogers recom- 
mends blending a Kentucky Slushy—fro- 
zen Ale-8-One with bourbon—orordering 
oneat Belle’s Cocktail Housein Lexington. 
wale8one.com 


ART 


Louisiana 


FIBER OF BEING 


“As soon as an Acadian woman had a 
daughter, she would start on her trous- 
seau,” says the textileconservator and film- 
maker Sharon Gordon Donnan. It could 
take a mother years to weave the twelve 
blankets, twelve bedspreads, six sheets, 
twelve towels, four mattress covers, sev- 
cral pillows, and one quilt that made up 
the traditional marriage dowry in 1700s 
and 1800s Louisiana. Although it’s rare to 
findoneof these textiles in an antique shop 
today—familiesinrural Louisiana treasure 
their heirlooms—you'll finda collection at 
Acadian Brown Cotton: The Fabric of 
Acadiana, anexhibitionat the Flilliard Art 
Museum in Lafayette (through June 30 
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and viewable online), and in the documen- 
tary film Coton jaune. At the heart of the 
Acadian weaving tradition is an unusual 
variety of caramel-hued cotton long grown 
only in Peru, Mexico, and, likely because of 
trade routes, rural southwestern Louisi- 
ana. These days, you're unlikely to meet a 
family thatstill grows browncotton,spins 
it into yarn, and weaves it into blankets, 
but Donnan believes in the quiet power of 
handmade goods. “More and more people 
are coming forward and wanting to weave 
as acraft,” she says. “We're even working 
with fifteen farmers who now want to grow 
brown cotton—and toucha bit of their an- 
cestors’ experience.” 

2 acadianbrowncotton.com 


CONSERVATION 


Maryland 


RIVER WALK 


The former Maryland state senator Bernie 
Fowler remembers when soft-shell crabs 
fromthe Patuxent River, atributary ofthe 
Chesapeake Bay, sold for acent apiece; he 
also remembers the water being so clear 


Setting the Table 


Noteworthy restaurants 
openingintheSouth 


he could see shrimp on the bottom when he 
was inup to his shoulders. “That river was 
good to me and my family, and gracious 
enough to feed alot of hungry tummies in 
the Great Depression,” hesays;now ninety- 
seven years old, Fowler has spent most of 
his life in public service trying to restore 
the river’s health. On the second Sunday 
in June at Jefferson Patterson Park and 
Museum in St. Leonard, he will perform 
the thirty-fourth annual Patuxent River 
Wade-In, donning his signature overalls, 
cowboy hat with a jaunty American flag, 
and white tennis shoes. His “sneaker in- 
dex” isan unofficial measure of the river’s 
cleanliness throughitsinches of visibility, 
conducted alongside supporters of the 
cause including Steny Hoyer, the current 
representative for Maryland's fifth con- 
gressional district (andthe House majority 
leader). “Each year I’m proud to join Ber- 
nie Fowler,” Hoyer says. “He has dedicat- 
ed his life to fighting for a cleaner Chesa- 
peake Bay and watershed, andeveryone in 
Southern Maryland knows about his white 
sneakers.” Inthe 1960s, Fowler measured 
fifty-seven inches before he lost sight of his 
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Dauphine's 
Washington, D.C. 

The lauded New Orleans 
chef Kristen Essig moved 
from Magazine Street to 
the nation’s capital, where 
she employs mid-Atlantio 
ingredients to make Lou- 
isiana classics, including 
duck jambalaya and sca- 
food gumbo. Riffsona 

St. Charles Punch and 
Roffignac come courte- 
sy of the James Beard 
Award-winning barman 
Neal Bodenheimer. 


Diner Bar and 

the Grey Market 
Austin, TX 

This summer, Savannah 
restaurateurs Mashama 
Bailey and John O. Morisa- 
nowilllaunch two spots in 
Austin's Thompson hotel. 
Diner Bar mixes coastal 


By Caroline Sanders 


Southern fare with Lone 
Star traditions toserve 
dishes like chanterelle and 
summer corn and pork bel- 
ly country pasta, while the 
counter-style Grey Market 
willdish out lunches and 
grab-and-go house-made 
pickles andjams. 


EG+MC 

Nashville, TN 

Nearly acentury ago, Jef- 
ferson Street marked the 
epicenter of Black enter- 
prise in Nashville, This past 
spring, the owners of the 
local chain Slim & Husky's 
Pizza Beeriateamedup 
with Apertif bar's Gemaal 
Pratts to help reignite that 
legacy. Live music plays on 
the wraparound patio, and 
chef Jason Williams serves 
Southern tapas including 
shrimp-and-grits fritters. 


Pink Bellies 

Charleston, SC 

After stints running a food 
truck and a food-hallstall, 
chef ThaiPhiopeneda 
permanentiteration of Pink 
Bellias on King Street, serv - 
ing classic and reimagined 
Vietnamese comfort foods 
such as beef pho dumplings 
and pulled-pork-topped 
garlicnoodles. 


Supperland 

Charlotte, NC 

Inside a restored midcen- 
tury church, the steak- 
house Supperland takes 
inspiration from Sunday 
covered-dish luncheons 
and dials them up anotch. 
Wagyu beef pot roast 
resets the standard, and 
ambrosia cranks to eleven 
with brandied cherries and 
charred pineapple. 
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shoes—a number not seen since; last year 
he tallied forty-three inches. “You never 
give up hope, but we havea long way to go,” 
Fowler says. “I know that a clean Chesa- 
peake is the heart of Maryland.” 

u jefpat.maryland.gov 


Mississippi 


CROAK OF INSPIRATION 


Bringing the dusky gopher frog, found 
onlyatahandfulof pondsamong the pines 
of De Soto National Forest inthe southern- 
most counties of Mississippi, back from 
the edgeof extinction isnosimpletask. As 
part of a breeding program at the Dallas 
Zoo funded in part by the National Geo 

graphic Society, scientists use ultrasound, 
pipettes, and petri dishes for frog in vitro 
fertilization that results in hundreds of 
tadpoles specially raised for release in Mis- 
sissippi. “It’s alot of work,” admits Dallas 
Zoo herpetologist Amber Faasen, “but it’s 
worth it when you see them hop off onto 
the pond banks.” In midsummer, the zoo 
aims to pack up the young froglets and 
drive them to Mississippi for the big day, 
alongside partner zoos with theirownam- 
phibious cargo. Once in their new homes, 
thousands of gangly amphibians will use 
the hot summer months to “grow into big 
beefy froglets” that can survive the winter 
in gopher tortoise burrows, and hopeful- 
ly start reproducing naturally, sans IVF. 
“We started breeding three years ago, and 
now we’ve started hearing males calling— 
they sound like a really old, creaky door,” 
Faasen says.“ That means they've survived 
the wintersand feelcomfortable enoughin 
their habitat to be calling to the females.” 
Their other standout trait is plain ador- 
able: When frightened, the frogs have been 
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known to hunker down and cover their 
faces with their front feet. 
=u dallaszoo.com 


MUSIC 


North Carolina 


DOCIN THE HOUSE 


The Blue Ridge Mountains were a haven 
for folk musicians and banjo makers long 
before Doc Watson came up in the ear- 
ly 1960s. But the flat-picking Deep Gap, 
North Carolina, native, who died in 2012, 
elevated those sounds to the internation- 
al stage. “He had this immense talent that 
brought traditions from before him to 
the contemporary era, then took them to 
the next level with innovation,” says Mark 
Freed, the cultural resources director of 
Boone, North Carolina, which has cele- 
brated Doc Watson Day on the third Fri- 
day of June since 201]. “He was very much 
like other mountain people, using the re- 
sources available and creating something 
entirely new.” This year’s festivities on 
June 18 will feature musical performances 
livestreamed from Boone's Appalachian 
Theatre and recorded well wishes from 
Doc disciples far and wide. Mini music les- 
sonsand workshops the week beforehand 
also honor Watson’s memory. 

a joneshouse.org 


FOOD 


Oklahoma 


HUCKLEBERRY WIN 


“Now, I'm a little opinionated, but I'd say 
a huckleberry is both sweeter and more 
tart than a blueberry,” says Johnnie Earp 
of Jay, Oklahoma—a town of 2,500 people 
inthe Ozark foothills that proclaims itself 
the huckleberry capital of the world. Late 
May through June, residents take to steep 
slopes in the woods to forage for the pe- 
tite ink-colored berries (several varieties 
grow in the country, and eastern Oklaho- 
ma near the Arkansas border is home to 
the black huckleberry). “Picking a gallon 
of huckleberries is a challenge; they grow 


Howto Find 
Shark Teeth 


Southerncreeks 
andcoastlines teem with 
fossilized chompers 


Callinthe Pros 

In South Carolina, fossil-hunting 
guide Cade Kaufmann of Charleston 
Outdoor Adventures leads groups 
on walking tours along beaches to 
find fossilized shark teeth that are 
millions of years old. “It took me years 
to find my first large tooth ina mineral 
deposit,” Kaufmann says. That 
research pays off for his guests. "By 
hiring a guide, you're taking out alot 
of the time and guesswork." 


Geta Little Lost 

Kaufmann studies fossil formations 
onthe United States Geological 
Survey website, which shares maps 
and tips. and then he seeks areas 
that aren't popular with crowds. 
“llook for the most overgrown creek 
Ican find, or alittle shaded beach 
off the beaten path, or, inmy kayak, 
inlets that a motorboat can't get to.” 
Healsorasearches spots where 
ancient sand and silt were recently 
dredged up— especially the port 
cities of Charleston, Savannah, and 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Seek the Sheen 

Fossilizad shark teath absorb 
surrounding minerals, meaning their 
white color turns gray, brown, or 
reddish. Look for triangular shapes 
and a special glimmer."There'sa 
certain sheen ontoothenamel,” 
Kaufmann says. “Ifthe toothis 
submerged insand, you might havea 
small amount of enamel reflecting 
upat you. That reflectivity is 
something you won't get from shells 
or anything else."—CJ Lotz 


the Great Smoky 
Mountains Parkway, 
historic downtown 
Sevierville, Tennes- 
see is experiencing a rebirth. 
Grab a coffee at Honeybee Cof- 
fee Co., located on the ground 
floor of The Central Hotel, and 
stroll down Court Avenue to 
the bronze statue of Dolly Par- 
ton. This beloved sculpture of 
Sevierville’s own superstar is a 
favorite photo spot for visitors. 


estled one block off 


After snapping a few pictures, 
pick up a Historic Walking Tour 
brochure and cross over to Bruce 
Street to see art installations 
honoring Sevierville’s historic 
railway as well as murals that 
celebrate the city’s past. Grab 
an artisan burger piled high 
with southern flavors at Graze 
or make a dinner reservation 
at The Appalachian where Chef 
David Rule prepares tradition- 
al hearth cooked Appalachian 
dishes with a modern twist. 
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-Historic Downtown Sevierville, Tennessee 
Find treasures in downtown 


stores. D Garden’s home décor 

and gifts fill antique wooden 
drawers and shelves that held | 
penny nails and handsaws 
nearly 100 years ago when the 
building was home to Sevier- 

ville Hardware. Further down 

the road, expert jeweler Ronel 
Raicsics toils away at his be- 
spoke jewelry store producing 
custom heirloom-quality pieces 

in fine gold and gems. Across 

the street, The Cherry Pit Quilt 5 
Shop produces its own type of 
heirlooms - beautiful quilts, 

rich fabrics, intricate  pat- 

terns, and classes designed to 

keep the craft of quilting alive. 
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Discover more about a visit 
to historic downtown 
Sevierville, Tennessee at 
VisitSevierville.com. 
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U 71CV0 wded pa vad ise. out there where the ticks and chiggers and 
. gabe snakesare,” says Beverly Jones, whoalong 
¥ > with Earp helps coordinate Jay’s annua! 
. 3 Huckleberry Festival over the Fourth of 
July weekend. But the laboris worth it—in 
summertime, the town is awash with huck- 
leberry pies, cobblers, pancakes, and lem- 
onade; the local Soniceven puts outa huck- 
leberry shake. This year, Earp and Jones 
plan to go ahead with the fifty-fourth an- 
nual festival, which features free icecream 
topped with huckleberries for all, a turtle 
derby, a rodeo, a car show, fireworks shot 
from traditional two-person gigging boats 
on nearby Lake Eucha, anda high-profile, 
high-stakes huckleberry pie contest and 
auction. “The Cherokee are part of our 
community, and usually the chief will come 
bid on apie,” Earp says. “We've seen some 
of the first-place winning pies go for over 
fifteen hundred dollars.” 
a jaychamber.org 


From the laid-back vibe of Jensen Beach to 


the quaintness of Stuart to the Old-Florida 


feel of Indiantown, Martin County is a natural 
destination for those seeking an escape from 
the crowds. You'll find sunny beaches, 

charming boardwalks and all kinds of 

unhurried activities—plus a range of cozy 
lodging options including beachside resorts, £ 4 é s 
your favorite hotel brands, and boutique inns. : # 


Plan your escape. DiscoverMartin.com 
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SPORTING 


South Carolina 


OUTSTANDING IN THE FIELD 


“After the safety talk, I keep it really sim- 
ple,” says Elizabeth Lanier Fennell of her 
style of shotgun instruction, which quick- 
ly moves students from target practice at 
the range toaclays course that meanders 
through the pines at the Kiawah Island 
Sporting Club not far from Charleston. 
One of only four female National Sporting 
Clays Association Level II! instructors in 
the country (not only is she a crack shot 
herself who has traveled to Scotland for 
traditional driven shoots anc Argentina 
and Bolivia for dove hunts, she’s also cer- 
tified to coach even the most advanced 


wing-shooting competitors), Fennell has 
a hard-earned knack for helping women 
feelcomfortablein shooting sports. “First, 
we follow the target with our hands,” she 
says. “Then we followit with the empty gun, 
so they get the feeling of the movement 
before they pull the trigger. They relax, 
and when they fire, they're surprised— 
fun and comfort breed success.” Kiawah 
sawa30 percent increase in visitors to its 
clayscourse and skeet-shooting range last 
year, andalesson with Fennellis one of the 
few ways the general public canaccess the 
property. “As families found themselves 
looking for outcloor activities, they came 
out to try shooting,” Fennell says. “Many 
whocame to‘watch’ found themselves not 
only trying it but loving it.” 
Riawahisland.com 
fennellshootingschool.com 
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Tennessee 


NATURALIST INSTINCTS 


lla Hatter, astaff instructor at the Smoky 
Mountain Field School, has been !eading 
Great Smokies foraging trips for more 
than thirty years—long before wild ramps 
ancl oyster mushrooms popped upallover 
foodies’ Instagrams. She knows how to 
brewan aromatic tea from spicebush twigs 
and can point out broad-leaved plantain, 
a traditional remedy for snakebite. Spice 
bush tea is delicious and worth a try, but 
fingers crossed, you'llnever have areason 
to put togethera plantain poultice. Hatter 
is stil] on—and off—the trail, leading stu 
dentsinto the sheltered nooks of the East 
Tennessee backcountry tolearn toidenti 
fy edible plants and plumb the traditional 
medicinal uses handed down by old moun 
tain men and “granny women.” Adminis 
tered under the University of Tennessee 
Knoxville’s Conferences & Non-Credit 
Programs office, each Foraging for Food 
& Farmacy event is an all-day boots-on 
the-ground exploration ofthe hiddentrea 
sures of Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. TheJune program exploresa portion 
of the Appalachian Trail, and the August 
wildcrafting event highlights the season's 
yield of edible mushrooms. 
aceweb.outreach.utk.edu 
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Texas 


SPIRITS ON THE RISE 


Kentucky and Tennessee have long dom- 
inated the Southern whiskey market, but 
the up-and-coming Texas spirit industry 
ishot on their heels. “I'llbe damned if we’re 
not putting out some of Lhe best whiskey 
onthe planet froma whiskey region that’s 
the age of an eighth grader,” writes Nico 
Martini in his new book, Texas Whiskey, 
the first major volume on the Texas whis- 
key industry. While researching the book, 
Martinivisited nearly forty distilleries, in- 
cluding Balcones Distilling in Waco, which 
released the very lirst Texas whiskey just 
twelve years ago. “The biggest thing is the 
sheer lack of historical precedent,” he says. 
“There is no history to guide what Texas 
whiskey is supposed to be, so everyone 
can be creative with how they approach 
it.” Blackland Distillery in Fort Worth, for 
instance, uses a high-tech, fully automat- 
ed still that completely standardizes the 
distillation process and the final product. 
Gulf Coast Distillers in Houston uses Tex- 
as grains, water, and yeast in what willsoon 
be the largest production facility west of 
the Mississippi River. Already, bottles 
from the state have racked up high honors: 
ironroot in Denison took home the World 
Whiskies Award for best bourbon in 2020. 
“It's going to be unbelievable what the 
state will be producing in ten years,” Marti- 
nisays. “Creativity willbe ourtrademark.” 
a texaswhiskey.org 
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Virginia 
HOPE FLOATS 


It’s a different kind of work these days, 
but a pair of traditional Chesapeake Bay 
round-stern dead-rise boats have been re- 
stored and pressed intoserviceonthelow 
er Rappahannock River, thanks to a life- 
long friendship between two Bay natives. 
Richard Moncure and Nate Parker pur- 
chased two of the classic wooden com- 
mercial fishing work boats and opened 
Rappahannock Roundstern tooffer fish- 
ing, oystering, bald eagle watching, ancl 
history-oriented trips out of the lower 
Rappahannock. The 37'2-foot vessels, 
named for the hull’s steep V shape and 
the rounded stern that made it easier to 
handle oyster tongs and fishing nets, were 
built inthe fifties and sixties, part ofa van- 
ishing fleet of Chesapeake working craft. 
“Nate and | literally watched these icons 
of the Bay nearly disappear right before 
our eyes,” says Moncure, a middle-school 
science teacher who worked as a river 
steward for Friends of the Rappahannock. 
“Now we use them to get people out there 
to touch the Bay for Lhemselves, to feel it, 
smellit,andeven taste it.” 

ms rappahannockroundstern.com 


Washington. 
D.C. 


A NEW PAGE 


Uponits completion in 1972, Washington, 
D.C.’s Martin Luther King Jr. Memorial 
Library was the first major building to be 
named for King after his assassination. But 
for all its symbolism, “for many decades, 
the building wasn’t really living up to its 
potential,” says Richard Reyes-Gavilan, 
the DC Public Library executive director, 
who spearheadeda three-year renovation. 
Aribbon cutting last fallcelebrated the up- 
dates, but because of the pandemic, library 
members hope to get a first look this sum- 
mer—just in time for the library system's 
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You don’t dive w: use ethe “T» word hese. 


Typical just isn’t part of the language. Instead of cab rides and 
\ daily car commutes, it’s a ferry ride between islands. Thirty minutes 
| of decompression, to relax and catch your breath through the Atlantic 

» breeze. Instead of the stress of grocery shopping, it’s the Haig Point 


if 
fit iivalet service, a crew that loads your bags from the store onto the ferry! 


if and delivers them to your doorstep. And shopping means hopping into* 
ie a water taxi to Harbour Town on Hilton Head, seen just above the: 


‘horizon, or a 45-minute ferry ride to glorious Savannah, Geowlay 


SOUTEIERN 


Avie Dae 


125thanniversary this year. Bright reading 
rooms replace dim stacks, and visitors will 
find a 290-seat auditorium and a rooftop 
garden. Two vestibule murals by DC Pub- 
lic Schools teacher Nekisha Durrett flank 
the entrance: One side depicts King giving 
a speech at nearby Cardozo High School 
in 1967, and the other shares a collage of 
modern Cardozo student activists, crafted 
entirely out of old protest buttons. “This is 
aplace where booksarereallyimportant,” 
Reyes-Gavilan says. “But they’re just one 
part of thelibrary’s story.” 

a dclibrary.org 


CONSERVATION 


West 
Virginia 
BIDING THEIR TIME 


Great Eastern Brood cicadas take pa- 
tiencetoa whole new level: Theyspend sev- 
enteen years underground before burst- 
ing up from the earth by the billions within 
atwo-week period in late May or Junewhen 
the soil warms to a balmy sixty-four de- 
grees. “When they come up in these num- 
bers, they satiate every predator—every 
bird, every rodent, every fish feeds until it 
can’t eat one more cicada,” says Matt Kas- 
son, who teaches forest pathology at West 
Virginia University in Morgantown. The 
remaining cicadas mate, lay eggs in trees, 
and promptly die; by the end ofJunethey'll 
begone, their corpses providinga welcome 
nitrogen boost to the soil. Meanwhile, the 
white and rice-grain-like nymphs hatch, 
tumble to the ground, and use special dig- 
ging legs to burrow underground. There, 
they attach to tree roots (“they tap intoa 
root system like a college kid taps into a 
keg of beer”) and count exactly seventeen 
sap cycles. The greater D.C. areaisexpect- 
ed to be one of this summer’s Great East- 
ern Brood epicenters, but in West Virgin- 
ia, they willemerge inthe eastern panhan- 
dle, where Kasson promises you'll catch 
their buzz. 

= cicadamania.com 


— Kinsey Gidick, Lindsey Liles, CJ Lotz, 


T. Edward Nickens, Caroline Sanders, and 
Dacey Orr Sivewright 
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Five Can’'t-Miss Southern 
Roadside Landmarks 


You don’t even have toleave yourcar 
tosee some of the region’s quirkiest oddities 


SA-211 Rocket 

Elkmont, AL 

Inthe 1960s and 70s, 
NASA built more thana 
dozen Saturn 1B rockets for 
the Apollo program's orbital 
training missions. One of 
those rockets, the SA-21], 
never launched, and it now 
towers 224 feet over the 
Ardmore Welcome Center 
oni-65, three miles from 
the Tennessee border. 


Betsy the Lobster 
Islamorada, FL 

Sculptor Richard Blaze 
spent five years construct- 
ing Betsy, a forty-foot-long, 
thirty-foot-tall fiberglass 
spiny lobster complete 
with a spiky carapace and 


By Caroline Sanders 


spindly antennae. She 
guards the entrance tothe 
Rain Barrel artist village on 
the Florida Keys’ Overseas 
Highway in|slamorada. 


Big Chicken 

Marietta, GA 

When aseven-story steel 
chicken sculpture was 
erected atop Johnny Reb’s 
Chick-Chuck-'N'-Shake 
in1963, the mechanisms 
were so shoddy that when 
the beak opened and the 
eyes rolled for the first time, 
the restaurant's windows 
shattered. The Big Chicken 
now crowns a KFC on Cobb 
Parkway and functions 
smoothly, and It remains a 
Mariettalandmark. 


ee ee 


Peachoid 

Gaffney, SC 

With a seven-ton leaf and 

a surface painted to mimio 
fuzz, the Peachoid, a 135- 
foot water tower erected in 
1981, can be seen for miles 
down |-85 and ts big enough 
tohold one million gallons. 


Big Boots 

San Antonio, TX 

Apair of thirty-five-foot-tall 
faux ostrich-skin-and- 
calfskin boots has marked 
the entrance to North Star 
Mall since 1980. Designer 
Bob “Daddy-O" Wade 
claimed the boots can hold 
300,000 gallons of beer, 
although that theory has 
yet to be proved. 
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HIGH HAMPTON 
CASHIERS, NORTH CAROLINA 


Escape to the Mountains 


JOIN GARDEN & GUN FOR AN EXCLUSIVE 
MEMBERS-ONLY RETREAT 


Against the backdrop of a Blue Ridge autumn, 
enjoy the best of local spirits and cuisine; access 
to world-class golf, shooting, and fly fishing; 
and lush accommodations at the iconic 
and newly renovated High Hampton. 


Readabout 
High Hampton 
onpage /4lof 
thisissue. 


For more information on Society benefits, visit gardenandgufmapm/ggsgciety 
or contact society@gardenandgun.com « (843) 80574200 


FIELDSHOP 


BY GARDEN & GUN 


EVERYTHING UNDER THE SUN 
From left: Tifton Trees scarfin pink by 
Carson & Co. ($332); Market Stroller hat 

by Norton and Hodges ($295); Meadow 
hatin mauve by Fanny & June ($170); the 
Painter hatinolive by Fanny & June ($150); 
Sarah hat by Norton and Hodges ($325); 
Collins sunglasses in Memphis to Black by 
Krewe ($215); Seeded Carafe with Glass by 
Sir/Madam (S66); Aspen Style, published by 
Assouline ($95); Palm Beach, published by 
Assouline ($95); |biza Bohemia, published 
by Assouline ($95); the Petite crossbody 

in Bubblegum by Iron Rivet ($210). 


Madein 
the Shade 


DREAMING OF SANDY SHORES? 
FIELDSHOP HAS THE VACATION-WORTHY 
ACCESSORIES AND ESCAPIST READS TO 


SET THE TONE FOR A SUMMER 
SOAKEDINSTYLE 


VISIT US IN CHARLESTON IN THE DEWBERRY HOTEL 


334 MEETING STREET 


GGFIELDSHOP.COM 


@GGFIELDSHOP 


iurn to Page !/ to learn more. 
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GARDEN & GUN CLUB 


* AT THE BATTERY ATLANTA - 


2605 CIRCLE 75 PARKWAY, SUITE 410 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


GARDENANDGUNCLUB.COM 
NO MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED 


sHIS Ig 


From the sugar white beaches of the Gulf State Park 
to the pine-covered Southern Appalachians 


in Little River Canyon, you can take it all in. 


Sweet Home 


Alabama 


www. Alabama.Travel 


erilte freshnees of 
e loblolly pines 


Get the full viaye at 
SeeAL360.com 
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A hentucky Bourbon Affair 
September 9 * Atlanta, Georgia 


Join us at the Garden & Gun Club in 
Atlanta for an exclusive dinner celebrating 
Bourbon Heritage Month Hosted in 
partnership with Louisville Tourism, the 
evening features craft bourbon cocktails 
and tastings from Kentucky's finest 
distillers, as well as a complementary 
menu by executive chef Ann Kim 
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= 9th Annual Shoot 

= October 9 » Adairsville, Georgia 

= G&G‘s ninth annual sporting clays 

= tournament features an unforgettable day 
= in the field, followed by bites and cocktails 
ae atthe awards ceremony. This year's shoot 
= takes place at Barnsley Resort, a historic 
e estate northof Atlanta with a world-class 
‘s shooting facility created in partnership 
o with the iconic Beretta brand. 


PROMOTION 


SIGNATURE EVENTS 


Mark your calendar for these upcoming Garden & Gun experiences 


Cast & Blast 
September 10-12 + Lake Charles, Loutsiana 


For the third year, G&G joins the 
Lake Charles CVB to celebrate the best 
of the sporting life at Grosse Savanne 
Lodge in Lake Charles, Louisiana 
During the opening weekend of 
teal season, revel in three days of 
unparalleled hunting and fishing in 
this sportsman’s paradise. 


G&G Adventure in Bermuda 


October 21-24 » Bermuda 
This fall, G&G is partnering with the 


Bermuda Tourism Authority to host a one- 
of-a-kind retreat. Throughout the weekend, 


guests will take in Bermuda's natural 
beauty through the lens of conservation, 
exploring the island by water and land 
and indulging in local food and drink 
alongside G&G editors and staff 


A RESOURCE FOR THE BEST EVENTS, 


EXCURSIONS, AND PROMOTIONS 
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G&G Society Weekend 


September 23-26 * Cashiers, North Carolina 


Accompany G&G editors and friends of 
the magazine on an exclusive retreat in 
Cashiers, North Carolina Throughout tne 


weekend, Garden & Gun Society members 


can enjoy local spirits and cuisine, world- 

class golf, shooting, and fly fishing. and 

lush accommodations at the iconic and 
newly renovated High Hampton 


G&G PARTNER 
EVENTS 


SAZERAC COCKTAIL WEEK 
New Orleans & Virtual 


This year, the city of New Orleans 
kicks off the first Sazerac Cocktail 
Week in celebration of the legendary 
sip. Folks across the country will 
perfect their mixing technique, aided 
by a virtual! cocktail class on June 23 In 
the Big Easy, festivities include special 
tours and tastings at the historic 
Sazerac House, just steps from where 
the cocktail rose to popularity in the 
1850s. For more information, visit 
SazeracCocktailWeek.com. 
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FIELD REPORT 
DESTINATIONS 


A guide to adventures in the South and beyond 


BRUSH CREEK RANCH 


| Spanning 30,000 rolling acres 
| in south-central Wyoming, 

this iconic Western property 
encompasses beautiful lodging, 
gourmet dining, and a slew of 


BrushCreekRanch.com | + 2021 
307.327.5284 os ee 


classic ranch experiences 


ARTIST in 
RESIDENCE 


AT PALMETTO SLUFF 
LOUISIANA 


VISIT PALMETTO BLUFF in Bluffton, SC, for workshops 
and classes hosted by G&G's favorite featured 
artisans, makers, and chefs. 


me ane, come y‘all 

With sight unds, and 
flavors found nowhere else 
in the world, the Bayou State 
; sure to feed your soul 


LouisianaTravel.com June 
800.677.4082 ANNE BLACKWELL THOMPSON 
Blackwell Botanicals | 
July f 
CASSANDRA BROWNER 
RICHARDSON ano 
CARLENE BROWNER 
DISCOVER SOUTH CAROLINA BR Design Co. 
From the mist-capped ridges of the August es 
Blue Ridge Mountains to the sur RICHARD PATRICK : 
aked beaches of the coast, South Cathead Distillery a 
Carolina's beautiful landscape = 
rich with outdoor adventures September = 
i cutie QUINTIN MIDDLETON 
Bea eee ee Middleton Made Knives ~ 
803.734.0124 = 


October 


BROOKS REITZ 


Chef, Restaurateur, : 
and Entrepreneur 4 1 6 7 


November 
ERIC McKAY ano 
PATRICK MURTAUGH 


Hardywood Park Craft Brewery 


FISH & HUNT MARYLAND 


Whether you're exploring 
hesapeake marshlands or 
hasing geese on the Eastern 
Shore, Fish & Hunt Maryland 
the perfect one-stop planning 
resource for your next Maryland 
sporting adventure. 


December 


ELISABETH CONNOLLY 


Elisabeth Rose and Avsthet 


FishandHuntMaryland.com 


877.209.5883 PALMETTOBLUFFARTIST.COM 
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ENDOF THE LINE 


BY ROY BLOUNT JR 


Hogwash! 


GETTING TO THE BOTTOM OF A LINGUISTIC TROUGH 


ecently, while surfing that 
ocean of folderol we call the 
web, I got hung up on this 
2 particular bit of poppycock: 
) that Al Capp, in his comic 
strip Lil Abner, coined the 

word hogwash. 

Baloney. Hogwash goes 
back to fifteenth-century Britain. First it 
meant semi-liquid pig-swill, then bad liquor, 
and then, a jumble of words. 

That messy history has produced a fine- 
tunedcompound. Hog fordown-and-dirty, 
wash for euphemism. Withsubverbal notes 
ofugh and splash, of slush and gag. 

Claptrap,twaddle, balderdash, bullfeath- 
ers, hooey, bosh, humbug, drivel, malarkey, 
hokum, piffle, flapdoodle, rot—not one of 
these carries the authority of hogwash. 

Canweclaim hogwash for the South? We 
know that the origin of bunkum, or bunk 
forshort, is Southern. One day in 1820, Rep. 
Felix Walker of North Carolina embarked 
uponalong, pointless speech. Cries arose 
to“cut it short!” Sorry, responded Walker. 
He had toissue such blather for consump- 
tion in his home county: “I shall not be 
speaking tothe House, but to Buncombe.” 

Li’l Abner was set in Dogpatch, Capp’s 
conception of an Appalachian town. There 
the muddy, voluptuous Moonbeam Mc- 
Swine slept with hogs. So did, on Hee Haw, 
thesemiconsciously epigrammatic Junior 
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Samples. (Questioned asto the inefficien- 
cy of lifting a pig to eat apples from the 
tree, Junior responded, “What’s time toa 
pig?”). But the noted British observer Fan- 
ny Trollope, inher Domestic Manners of the 
Americans, focused on porkers of the low- 
er Midwest: “It seems hardly fair to quarrel 
witha place because its staplecommodity 
is not pretty,” wrote Trollope, “but | am 
sure | should have liked Cincinnati much 
better if the people had not dealt so very 
largely in hogs.” 

To which Cincinnatians of the day may 
well have responded, “La-di-da, Miss Fan- 
ny Trollope.” (Did she know?) But thatisa 
matter for Ohio. 

We associate the novelist Willa Cather 
with Western plains. But she was born in 
Virginia, of Southern folks. In her O Pio- 
neers!,one character suggests to another, 
“Why don’t you go over there some after- 
noonand hog-tight her fences?” 

“Ah,” | thought at first glance, “court- 
ship in old Nebraska.” No doubt some up- 
standing countrywoman has resisted her 
neighbor’s attempts at romance, and a 
mutual friend is proposing he loosen the 
lady's heart by, ironically, tightening her 
defenses—to where her hogs can’t root up 
from under. 

But no. The lady’s hogs have been get- 
ting into our man's wheat. Rather than 
gripeaboutit, the friend suggests, it would 


pay for him to improve her fences. 

“1 keep my hogs home,” he says. “Other 
peoples can dolike me.” 

We could extrapolate a lot of politics 
from that exchange. But back to the ques- 
tion of whether hogwash is Southern. 

Mark Twain, a Missourian, was Southern 
at least to this extent: He was conceived 
in Tennessee (if you do the math), and he 
served, for two weeks, as a Confederate 
volunteer. The Oxford English Dictionary 
credits him with introducing hogwash, 
in the sense of codswallop, to America. In 
1870 he wrote: “In California, that land of 
felicitousnomenclature, the literary name 
of this sort of stuffis ‘hogwash.”” 

Californian, then? But hold on. In 1906 
Twain wrote that hogwash had been in- 
vented (asa jocular description of Twain's 
writing) by a coworker at a newspaper in 
Virginia City, Nevada. And in 1908, for his 
Autobiography, Twain identified that co- 
worker as -loward P. Taylor, “a Southern- 
er.” Aha! 

Furtherresearch: Taylor was from Lou- 
isville. Has the case of hogwash as South- 
ern been hog-tighted? 

Hold on, again. Long after his Nevada 
days, Twain was reunited, to his delight, 
with his old buddy Taylor. The delight 
began to ebb as Twain brought up their 
adventures in Virginia City and Taylor 
responded with utterly un-overlapping 
escapades in, of all places, Keokuk, lowa. 
Neither man recognized the other’s mem- 
ories. “Who are you?” Twain wondered to 
himself. “Who am !?...1t looks to me as if it 
is neither of us.” 

Surely the old magic word would get 
them together: “How would youlike,’ Twain 
ventured, “to have some hog-wash now?” 
The reference “fell so flat that | could hear 
itslap the floor...| have never seen a person 
look blanker than hedid. He didn't lookthe 
kind of blankness that would indicate that 
he had forgotten about hog-wash, it was the 
kind of uncompromising blankness which 
indicated that he had never heard of hog- 
wash before in his life.” 

Another word for a jumble of words: 
nostalgia. © 
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ILLUSTRATION BY BARRY BLITT 


EXPERIENCE BILTMORE LIKE A GUEST OF THE VANDERBILTS. 


George and Edith Vanderhill built their Southern getaway so that 


friends and family could renew thety spirits with fresh mountain arr and 


unmatched hospitality. Today, staying overnight on the estate affords you 


isl ee 
the same luxuries. Sa come, relax, and enjoy Bullmore as it was iatended. BI | MORE 


Vittace Horet on BittMore Estate’ ~ Ti rour-sran INN on BittmMonr Estare” ASHEVILLE, N€ 


IT TAKES ABOUT 


200 STEPS 


TO MAKE A PAIR AND AROUND 


10 TO FALL 


IN LOVE WITH ONE. 


What you stand in says a lot about what you 
stand for. It says you appreciate quality and 
have the grit that big moments require. 
Just remember, whatever the day throws at 
you, comfort and confidence never Water: 
tradition never fades, and every step you 
take in a good pair of boots, is a good step 
indeed. Quality, confidence, and comfort in 


handmade boots for men and women. 


—- WALK TALLER -—— 


TECOVAS 


ALABAMA - ARIZONA - NEBRASKA - NORTH CAROLINA - OKLAHOMA - SOUTH CAROLINA : TENNESSEE : TEXAS - TECOVAS.COM 


